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| prosperous in external condition, however |dence their own miserable contrivances 
ae “*__|rich in material wealth and pleasures, | and projects. 


TENDENCIES OF MODERN CIVILIZA- however superior in intellectual culture,| We rejoice that these views, though 
TION. to former ages in the history of the world, | not generally appreciated, are beginning to 
There is so much unwise boasting at | cherish within their bosom, a subtle pei-| command the attention of powerful minds, 
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the present day, about the progress of so- ‘son, which is fatal to the true growth of | from whose position and habits we should 

ciety, the dignity of human nature, and | hamanity, and which contains the ele-| expecta train of thought of directly an 

the future glories of our race, that it is no| ments of their destruction. This could | opposite character. “The last number of , 
wonder the majority of persons are blind | be clearly demonstrated from theoretical Blackwood’s Magazine, in spite of its po- : 
to the actual condition of the epoch which | principles, but we need no further proof litical high Churchism, its cast steel Con- 
we are now passing through. It seems |than is to be found in the facts of daily | servatism, contains an article on the sub- 
to be the prevailing sentiment among those experience and observation. The tenden- | ject, which if first presented in a print like 
who are not absolutely wedded to the |cy of modern society, thoitgh it creates a) our own would have been adduced as 
past, “‘ whose eyes are not in their hind | Superfluity of wealth by the perfection to| another instance of the extravagance of 
head, but their forehead,’’ that the high- | Which the organization and machinery of | reformers, and pointed out as of a bad and 
est welfare of humanity is to be achieved | industry has been carried, is to produce a dangerous tendency. The doctrines of the 
by the gradual progression and perfecting | State of unmitigated poverty, of physical ‘article alluded to, moreover, are a digest 


of the present order of things. They look 'and moral wretchedness, of intellectual | of the principles of one of the most en- : 
back on the continual advancement of sci- | degradation, and of revolting crime, among | lightened and candid historians of modern : / 
ence and the arts, the increase in the ap- | the great masses of the population, whose | times, M. Sismondi,—principles which his ' 
parent decency and refinement of the pub- | happiness and elevation it is bound espe- | studies in political economy, his intimate 71 


lic manners, the wonderful trophies which | cially to guarantee. knowledge of the sourees and develop- it 
have been won by genius and intellect for| Let it not be supposed that we give ut-| ment of history, and his clear penetrating 
the benefit of man ; and it is certainly not | terance to this conviction in the spirit of | intellect had forced upon his acceptance. 

very surprising that they should overlook | @ntagonism to the individuals by whom| We carmmot do our readers a greater 


the radical evil, which is indissolubly | ur present social institutions are sustain- | service, than to condense in a sumimary 


ORR 


blended with all these glorious results of | ed, or with a desire to act upon the preju- | manner some of the facts and reasonings 
civilization, aud infer that a system which dices and passions of an excitable multi- | of this article: and we beseech them to i} 
has been productive of such signal tri- | tude. We speak not ina tone of defiance ; bear in mind that they are not the outburst 
umphs need only be continued without; We have no rankling misanthropy to get | of unwashed fanaticism, but the clear con- 
obstruction in order to advance the hu-| rid of; we have had far more than our | victions of one of the calmest and bright- 
man race to the fulfilment of the destiny share of the brightest gifts which the so- | est minds of the age. 

' |eiety of this day can bestow; and if we| The inherent vice in the present consti- 


eee 


for which it was created. 
It is precisely as if a traveller, on sur-| could be so recreant to the highest senti- | tution of society, is the substitution of 


veying the beauty and magnificence of | ment of our nature as to think any thing |the love of wealth, for the love of man. 


vegetation in a deadly tropical climate, | Wa8 as it should be, so long as our perso- | Humanity is made subordinate to money ; if 
should be so impressed with the voluptu- | nal comforts were maintained, we might | riches are coveted not for the sake of ele- 
ous grandeur of the spectacle, the deli-| join with those respectable persons, who, | vating men; but men are valued accord- 
ciousness of the atmosphere, fragrant with | though seeing the bleeding figure of hu-| ing to their capacity to create riches. The 
the perfume of a thousand poisonous | manity prostrate in the dust, pass by on | fatal thirst for wealth, the application of 
sweets, and the wild luxuriance in which | the other side with the most profound in- | all the powers of knowledge, and all the 
nature had poured forth innumerable forms | difference to every thing but their own indi- | resources of art, to this single object, is 
of splendor, as to forget that every breath | vidual interests. We speak with the calm- | the cause of the present degradation of so 
of the balmiest air came laden with pesti-|ness and the earnestness of undoubting | many of the working classes, of the false 
lence, and that a secret miasma was dif-| conviction; we know that on this point we | direction of political philosophy, and of 
fused on every side, which, lulling the un- | have the truth on our side, whatever may | the spread of social evils, which will in 
conscious victim in deceitful dreams, was | be our speculative errors ; and we would | the end prove fatal to the existence of the 
gradually filling his frame with the seeds that our humble words might arouse a/ British Empire, and indeed of all civilized 
of certain death. This is the true paral- | nation sunk in apathy to the destiny whieh ‘communities. 

lel of the civilization of modern times. | awaits them as well as all others, who| Political Economy, which in its legiti- 
The societies which it includes, however substitute for the law of Eternal Provi- mate function, should teach the art of or- 


aw. 
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ganizing society for the happiness of man, 


is degraded into the vulgar handmaid of 
Wealth, and gives instruction only in the | 


means of augmenting the sum of national 
riches. According to this science, im its 
perverted state, an increase of production 


is an addition to national wealth; hence 


all nations are making strenuous efforts | 


for the augmentation of their agricultural 


This 


erease however, is by no means in every 


and manufactured products. in- 
——— ae RES ational wealth: : 
case, an aacition to national weaith; on 
the contrary, it is often a useless and per- 
nicious addition to national 


th: 


suffering. 
> supply of any article exceeds what 
can be consumed or disposed of to advan- 
The 


producers get their labor for their pains ; 


tage, itis a loss instead of a benefit. 
they gain nothing; the consumers get 
more than they require ; great part of the 
surplus is wasted or sent abroad at a ru- 
inous loss. Increase of production there- 
fore, is not in every case a sign of increus- 
ed national wealth; there are now in the 
warehouses of Eugland, as Carlyle inti- 
nates, many thousands of superfluous 
shirts; and in her work-shops as many 
thousands of naked backs; the thing is, 
to bring the shirts and the backs togeth- 
er. It is the maintenance of a due pro- 
portion between production and consump- 
tion wl 


, nl . 
opulence. 


lasting national oj 

The wealth of a nation, according to 
the Chrematists, as Sismondi calls them, 
or the money-bag philosophers, is to be 
measured by the excess of the value of 
production over its cost. ‘This is the most 
fatal of all errors, and the grand source 
of the misery of the working classes, and 
the instability of society, in all the manu- 
tucturing states of Murope. A nation con- 
sists not only of masters but of workmen ; 
not oaly of consumers but producers. 
The latter class is by far the most numer- 
ous, the most important, the most likely 
to If they are 


increase. reduced to mise- 


rv of the reduetion of their 


in conseq ut nee 
wages by the introduction of machinery, 
the employment of juvenile or female la- 
bor, the immigration of foreign laborers, 
or any other cause, it is a poor compensa- 
tion to say that the profits of the employ- 
ers have been greatly augmented at their 
expense. ‘The real measure of national 
wealth is to be found, 
production above the consumption em- 
ployed in it, but in the means of a 
fortable livelihood which their industry 
affords all of the commu- 
nity ; and that is to be attained, only when 
wealth is generally distributed among the 
masses, instead of being monopolized by 
a grasping fractional portion, when the 
means of a decent and liberal subsistence 


to classes 


are as common as the air and light of 


Heaven, instead of being the exclusive 


privilege of the favorites of fortune 


If 


uch forms the only real basis of 


not in the excess of 


com | 
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nopoly of the soil causes landed property 
territorial barons; when commerce cen- 
tres In the warehouses of a limited num- 
ber of merchant princes; when manufac- 


turers are confined to a small body of 


colossal companies, or individual master 


quence that the great bulk of the people 
will be in a state of degradation and dis- 
tress. The splendor af the palace, wheth- 
er the aristocracy be one of birth or of 
money, will put out the fire 


The 


These monstrous fortunes, like the huge 


» on the poor 


man’s hearth. reason is obvious. 


reptiles which basked in the sunshine of 


he 


primeval creation, are the product of 


social chavs. They have been made by 
diminishing the cost of production, that is 
to say, by cutting down the wages of la- 
bor, that is to say again in other words, 
by grinding the faces of the poor, to such 
a frightful extent, as to have enormously 
and unjustly increased the profits of the 
stock employed in the conducting of in- 
dustry. ‘This is the condition of modern 
civilization. dts fair and comely propor- 


tions do not proceed from the muscular 


vigor of health, but indicate the bloated 
It 


foundation as unstable as the sand, which 


juxuriance of disease. reposes on a 
is encroached on by every tide ; it is built 


on the colossal wealth of a few; but it 
has no hold on the affections or interests 
of the great majority of the population. 
It is liable to be overturned by the first 
shock of adverse fortune. Any serious 
external disaster, any considerable inter- 
nal suffering, may at once upset the whole 
the of the 


magnates to the recklessness of the desti- 


fabric, and expose wealth 
tute: 

The money-bag philosophers always 
represent an inerease of national wealth 


as flowing mainly from an augmentation 


of the riches of the individuals who com- 
pose it. ‘This is a tremendous blunder. 
A great part of the riches obtained by in- 
dividuals in a state, so far from being 
addition to the national wealth, is a posi- 
tive deduction from it. 


It is made at the expense of others in the 


same community; it is a transference of 


riches from one hand to another, not an 
their total Every 
body sees that the gains of the gamester, 


addition to amount. 
the opera-dancer, the lawyer, are of this 
| description ; what they take is taken from 
It is the 
same to a great extent, with the gains 


of the merchant, and the manutacturer. 


others in the same community. 


|The enormous amount of their profits 
blinds the world 


But, in fact, with some exceptions, they 


to their real nature. 


‘are made at the expense of others in the 


| When wealth, whether capital or reve- | 


to accumulate in the persons of a knot of 


employers; it is an unavoidable conse- 


° | 
nue, runs into a few hands ; when the mo- 


new discovery. 


an | 


For this reason. | 


| 





en 


state. The importing merchant, as a 
general rule, makes extravagant profits ; 
but he is enriched himself, by impover- 
ishing those who purchase his goods at 
the exorbitant price which is the condi- 
tion of his gains. The profits of the ex- 
porter and of the manufacturer, are no 
doubt in part derived from the industry 
of the foreign nations to whom the goods 
are sold; but they are too often earned 
also at the expense of the workmen he 
employs, who have been compelled by 
competition or destitution to sell their la- 
bor to him at a rate barely sufficient for 
the support of existence. 

It is the fatal effect of 
wealth, thus accumulated in the hands of 
a few, at the expense of the great bulk of 


the industrious classes in a state, that it 


and ruinous 


tends to perpetuate and increase the dis- 
eased and perilous state from which it- 
that 
money makes money, that poverty breeds 


sprang. It is a tommon saying, 
poverty, that every thing tends to make 
the rich, richer, and the poor, poorer. 
This shows how universally the experi- 
ence of mankind has felt that capital, in 
the long run, gives an overwhelming ad- 
vantage in the race for riches to the rich, 
and that poverty as uniformly ere long 
gives the vast superiority in numbers to 


of 
poor man raising himself by talent and 


the poor. We hear now and then a 
industry to fortune; but in general he 
does so by associating his skill with some 
existing capital, and giving its owner the 
advantage of uniting old wealth witha 
To get on in the world 
without capital is daily becoming more 
difficult to the great bulk of men; it is, 
in trade or commerce, at least wholly im- 
possible. Thus as wealth accumulates in 
the capital or great cities of a country, 
destitution, poverty, and of course, crime 


and unmorslity, multiply around the seats 


where that wealih was originally cre- 
ated. 
Such is the condition, to which the 


doctrines of the money-bag philosophy, 
the prevailing political economy of the 
day, would reduce the states which stand 
modern civilization. 


at the summit of 


Vast fortunes accumulated in the hands 
of a few merchants and great proprietors ; 
all the respectability of course, with all 
the wealth, supposed to reside in that or- 
der; public opinion as well as the public 
funds, controlled, to a great extent, by 
their decree ; constant distress among the 
laboring poor; all the symptoms of pros- 
perity in the cities, all the marks of de- 
cay in the country ; luxury the most un- 
bounded, side by side with penury the 
most pinching ; an overflow of wealth 
which cannot find employment, in one 
class of society; a mass of destitution, 


that seeks in vain for work in another; a 
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middle class daily diminishing in number | 


and declining in importance between the 
two extremes; and government, under 
the influence of popular institutions, yield- 
ing to all the demands of the opulent 
class, because it gives money ; 
to all the cries of the impoverished, be- 
The 


name of slavery is indeed abolished in 


cause they can only ask for bread. 


those countries of Europe which take the 
lead in civilization, but is its reality done 
Have 


we not retained its fetters, its restraints, 


away, are not its evils present? 


its degradation, without the obligation to 
support its victims’ Are not the English 


factory children often practically in a worse 


servitude than in the Eastern harem? If 


the men are not serfs of the soil, are they 
not serfs of the cotton mill and the coal- 
pit? What trade can a factory girl or 


coal-mine child take to, if thrown out of 


employment! ‘The master cannot flog 
them, or bring them back by force to his 
Mighty difference ! 


starve them if they 


workshop. He can 


y leave it; he chains 
them to their mills by the invincible bond 
of necessity. They have the evils of sla- 
very without its advantages. Can such 
a state of things long continue? 

We trust no one will be so short sicht- 
ed as to assert that reasonings like the 
above are applicable only to the institu- 
tions of European society. The civiliza- 
tion of Europe and of the United States 
They 


differ only as the early plant of spring 


are of one and the same stock. 


differs from the mature product of the 
autumn. In this country, we are not yet 
ripe erough to have gone to seed, and hap- 
py for us it is, that the eyes of any por- 
tion of our countrymen are open to the 
appalling evils which await the existing 
societies of the present day, in season for 
wise and efficient measures to escape the 
destruction which is the certain doom of 


modern civilization. It is hardly too 
much to say that the loftiest hopes of hu- 
manity depend on those who perceive the 
ruinous elements involved in our institu- 
tions of antagonism and fraud, and who 
are laboring with a discreet energy, for 
the establishment of social arrangements, 
in union with the nature of man and the 
laws of God. In this country, we have 
new and peculiar advantages for such a 
all the 


youth, not without something of the wis- 


work. We have vigor of full 
dom of experience. Above all, society here 
is not so corrupt as to lead us to despair 
of a remedy. It contains ample materials 
for a social order which shall leave the 
effete civilization of the age far in the 
back ground, and realize the hopes which 
the best men in their best hours have 
never ceased to cherish. A social order 
in which all individual rights are re- 
spected, which is built on justice and 


love instead of fraud and force, iu which 


and deaf 
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the distinctions of rich and poor shall vir- 
tually be done away in universal abun- 
dance, where there shall be no tempta- 
tions to crime, and no refuge for hypoeri- 
sy, and where the great interests of hu- 
manity shall be made paramount to the 
artificial distinctions of circumstance and 
accident. 

The hope of such an order of society 
is now calling forth from the decaying 
ranks of fashion and fortune, many of the 
noblest spirits of the age, who, like the 
peasant fishermen of Galilee, at the eall 
of a divine voice, are prepared to leave 
all and follow truth, at any sacrifice. 
They are inspired with a vital enthusi- 
asm, aS wise as it is earnest; they en- 
gage in their high calling without noise, 
without bustle, without wrath or bitter- 
ness, but with a quiet determination such 
as nothing but a holy truth ean ever en- 
gender; they are destined to show the 
age its character, and to prepare upon its 
ruins, which they see but do not cause, a 
temple worthy to be an effering from man 
to his Creator; and as sure as the planets 
move in the harmony of Universal Law, 
will the good that is in them gain an il- 
lustrious triumph. The great Providence 
which binds the world in its sweet accords 
will prosper their labors, and all obstrue- 
tions in their path will be as transient as 


chaff before the wind. 


— MISCELLANY. 





CONSUELO.* 
FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 
Translated for the Harbinger. 
wa 

In the mean while, a violent struggle 
agitated the soul of the happy lover, whom 
the waves and the night were carrying in 
their tranquil shadows, bewildered and 
palpitating by the side of the most cele- 
brated beauty of Venice. On one hand, 
Anzoleto felt himself excited by the ardor 
of a desire which the joy of satisfied wan- 
ity rendered even more powerful ; but on 


| the other, the fear of being bantered, re- 


jected, and traitorously accused before the 
Count, came to cool his transports. Pru- 
dent and cunning as atrue Venetian, he 
had not, during six years aspired to the 
stage, without having been well informed 


respecting the fanciful, and imperious wo-| 


man, who governed all its intrigues. He 
had every reason to believe that his em- 
pire over her, would be of short duration 


and if he had not withdrawn himself from | 


this dangerous honor, it was because, not 
foreseeing it so near, he had been over- 


come and carried away by surprise. He had 


thought to make himself tolerated by his 


* Entered aceording to Act of Congress, in 
the year 1845, by Francis G. Suaw, inthe 


Clerk’s office of the District Court of Massa- | 


chusetts, 


iS 





courtesy, aad here he was already loved 


for his youth, his beauty, and his new 
born glory. ‘* Now,” said Anzoleto, to 
himself, with that rapidity of perceptions 
and conclusions which some wonderfully 
organized heads possess, ‘‘ there remains 
no other way for me than to make myself 
feared, if I do not wish to receive the bit- 
ter and ridiculous consequences of my 
triumph. But make myself 
feared, poor devil as I am, by the queen 
of all the hells in person.’’ His part was 
He threw himself into 


how to 


quickly chosen. 
a system of distrust, of jealousy, and of 
bitterness, whose passionate coquetry as- 
All their ar- 
deut and flippant conversation might be 


tonished the prima-donna. 


summed up as follows: 

{nzoleto. I know well enough that 
you do not love me, that you never will 
love me, and this is why | am sad and 
constrained at your side. 

Corilla. And if I did love you! 

Anz. I should despair entirely, be- 
cause I must fall from heaven into an 
abyss, and lose you perhaps an hour after 
having won you at the expense of all my 
future happiness. 

Cor. And what makes you believe in 
such inconstancy on my part? 

Anz. First my little merit, then all 
the ill that is spoken of you. 

Cor. And who then speaks ill of me! 

Anz. All the men, for all the meu 
adore you. 

Cor. And if I were fool erough to 
have an affection for you and to tell you 
so, you would repel me! — 

Anz. I don’t know if I should have 
strength enough to fly, if 1 had, it is cer- 
tain, I would not see you again in all my 
life. 

“ Well,”’ said Conlla, 
make the experiment through curiosity. 


*“] wih to 


Awzaoleto, I believe that I love you. ”’ 

** And I de not believe anything of ,”’ 
‘If I remain, it is be- 
cause I understand very well that you are 


answered he. 
joking. At that play vou cannot frighten 
me and will enevurage me still less.”’ 

‘* You wish to make a trial of finesse, 
as I think.” 

‘* Why not! I am not very formidable, 
as I give you the means of conquering 
me.”’ 

** How sol” 

* That of chilling me with fear, and 
putting me to flight, in saying seriously 
what you have just said in jest.” 

‘* You are a queer fellow! and I see 
that I must be very careful with you. 
You are one of those men who are not 
satisfied with inhaling the perfume of a 
rose, but wish to gather and put it under 
glass. I should not have thought you so 
bold or so free at your age.”’ 

** And you despise me for that! ”’ 

‘*On the contrary you please me even 
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more. Good nicht Anzoleto, we shall 


meet acain.’’ 


She held out her beautiful hand, which | 


he kissed with passion. ‘*I have freed 
myself from that scrape, not so badly,”’ 
thought he, as he ran along under the 
galleries which bordered the canaleto. 


As hie 


him at this unseasonable 


» despaired of having opened for 
hour the peor 
lodging to which he usually retired, he 
thought of stretching himself out on the 
first door step, to enjoy that angelie repose 
which childhoed and poverty alone can 


But 


he found no flag stone clean enough to lie 


know. for the first time in his life, 


down upon. Although the pavement of 
and whiter than that of 
bed, 


agreeing 


Venice is cleaner 
iny other place in the world, this 
slightly dusty, was far from 
with a complete black suit of the finest 
cloth and And be- 


The same boatmen 


the most elecant eut. 
sides the propriety ! 
who in the morning carefully traversed 
the steps of the landing place without 
touching the rags of the young plebeian, 
would insult his sleep, and perhaps inten- 
tionally dirty the livery of his parasitica] 
feet. 


What would they think of a sleeper in 


luxury, spread out under their 


silk stockings, 


ind neck! 


Anzol to 


brow n 


we open: 


r, in in fine lin- 


en. In W risthbands yands ot lace ? 


that mom regretted his 


nt 
tit 


and red woolen. 


orn two inch- 


hy 


the 


. but st lI 


lt 


ivainst the unhealt 


for which rises in the morning 


on 


J 
venice It was 


ibout the last 


of F ind though at that time the 
sun is ¢ rilliant and warm in those 
climates, the nights are still very cold. 
Ther e thouclit { going into some of 
t s fas 1 to the bank, but 
they ep loe!ces up At Jast hh 
{ { tl r ot which vielded be- 
4 ht i + nor he et ek 
=t : | s of th earo}! ho 

id 1 ' to sleep, and fell « pon 

! i By ! s body,’’ cr d out 
aot ough ve from the bottom of 

« 
that cavern, ** who are you and what do 


you want! ”’ 


‘Is that you, Zanetto?’’ answered 
Anzoleto, recognizing the voice of the 


r, who was usually quite kind to 
‘ Let 


and get a nap under cover of your caba- 


me lie down at side 


your 


nette.’ 
{nd who are you!’ asked Zanetto. 
Anzoleto: don’t vou know me / 
“By 
,\V 


which Anzoleto would not have unless he 


Satan, no! you have on clothes 


stole them. Be off, be off. were you the 


Doge in son, | would 


pe! not open my 
bark to a man who has a fine coat to 
walk about in, but not a corner in which 


the 
of Count Zustinian! 


thought Anzoleto, * 


vor 
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have exposed me to more perils and | 
troubles than they have procured me ad- 


is time fortune 


It that 
should correspond to my success, and that 


vantages. my 
I had some sequins in my pocket to keep 
up the part they make me play.”’ 
ill humor, he wandered at hazard through 
the deserted streets, not daring 
lest check the 
and fatigue 


to stop 


he should perspiration 
excited. 


‘If with all this I don’t get hoarse, 


which anger had 
to-morrow the Signor Count will wish to 
let his young prodigy be heard by some 
stupid aristocrat, who, if I have the small- 
est frog in my throat in consequence of a 
night without rest, without sleep, and 
that I 
have no voice; and the Signor Count, 


without shelter, will pronounce 
who knows very well to the contrary: 
‘Oh, if you had only heard him yester- 
the 


‘Perhaps he is not 


day!’ ‘ Then he is not equal?’ 


other will answer. 
health?’ will 


say a third, ‘he fatigued himself yester- 


in good ‘Or perhaps,’ 


day. THe is in fact very young to sing 
You will do 


and stronger 


several days in succession. 


well to wait till he is riper 


be fore you him 


And the 


he gets hoarse in singing a couple of airs, 


push on the stage.’ 


?? 


Count will say: ‘ the devil 


he is not what [ want.’ 
tain that | 


] } 


Wilil Dé 


Then to be cer- 


have strength and health, 


they trying me every day, enough 
to make me lose my breath, and will 
break down my voice, in order to be sure 
To the devil with the 


Ah! 


free 


that I have lungs. 
ot 
shall l be 


irom it, 


protection lords! how 


(rre 


at 


soon able to mys 


and strong in my renown, in the 


favor of the public, and in the competition 


the theatres, to confer a favor when 


singing in their saloons, and treat 


with 


them on an equal footing.”’ 


Chatting thus with himself, Anzoleto 
reached one of those |itth places, which 
tre called corti at Venice, althouch they 
are not courts, and although those collee- 
uons of houses opening upon a common 
place, correspond rather with what we 
now-a-days call ci/e at Paris. But the 


arrangement of these pretended 
far from being regular, elegant, and neat 
They 


er little obscure places, sometimes having 


like our modern squares. are rath- 


no thoroughfare, sometimes serving as 


passage from one quarter to another ; 
but little frequented, inhabited round 
about by persons of small fortune and 


low condition, mostly by common people, 
mechanics or washerwomen who dry their 
clothes on lines stretched across the path, 
an inconvenience which the passer by en- 
dures with great toleration, for his right 
ot way 
lished. 


duced to open the window of his study 


is rather tolerated than estab- 


Unfortunate is the poor artist re- 


upon these nooks, where preletary life, 


with its rustic manners, noisy 


if 


‘If 


Full of | 


courts is | 














what filthy, shows itself suddenly in the 
midst of Venice, not two steps from the 
great canals and sumptuous eilifices. 
Unfortunate is he, if silence is necessary 
to his meditations ; for from noon of day 
ull night, the noise of children, of fowls 
and of dogs, playing and erying together 
within this contracted enclosure, the in- 
terminable tittle-tattle of the women, as- 
sembled upon the door steps, and the 
of the 
will not leave him 


Ile still 


when the wmprovisatore does not 


songs mechanics in their work- 


c 


shops a moment oi 


quiet. may consider himself 
lucky 
come to shout his sonnets and dithyram- 
bies until he has received a sous from ev- 
ery window, or when Brighelle does not 
establish his barrack in the middle of the 
court, patient to recommence his dialogue 
with J’'avocato, i tedesco, e ul diavolo,* un- 
ul he has in vain expended his eloquence 
gratis before the ragged children, happy 
spectators, who have no scruple in hear- 
ing and Jooking without a farthing in their 
pockets. 

But at night when every thing has 
sunk into silence, and the peaceful moon 
illumines and whitens the flag 


of all 


stones, 


this collection of houses ages, 


joined to each other without symmetry 


and without pretension, cut by sharp 
shadows, full of mysteries in their recess- 
es, and of instinctive grace in their un- 
couthness, presents a disorder infinitely 
picturesque. AJ} become beautiful under 
the rays of the moon; the least architec- 
tural effect is magnified and takes charac- 
ter; the smallest baleony festooned with 
a vine acquires the air of a Spanish ro- 
fills 


adventures 


and Imagination with 
of the cloak 


The limpid sky, in which, over 


mance, your 


beautiful and 
sword. 
this sombre and angular frame, are bathed 
the pale cupolas of distant edifices, sheds 
over the smallest details of the picture a 
vacue and harmonious evlor which leads 
to endless reveries. 

It Corte the 


l’antin, that Anzoleto found 


Was in the Minelli, near 
church San. 
himself at the moment when the clocks 
were sending from one to the other the 


A 
secret instinct had led him to the dwell- 


stroke of two hours past midnight. 


ing of a person whose name and image 


presented themselves to him 


Hardly had 


the court, when he heard a sweet voice 


had not 


since sun-set. he entered 


call him very softly by the last syllables 


of his name; and raising his head he 


saw a light profile delineated upon one ot 


ithe most wretched terraces of the enclos- 


and some- 


ure. An instant afterwards, the door of 
the building opened, and Consuelo in a 
dress of calico, her form wrapped up in 
an old black silk mantilla, which had 
formerly done service as finery for her 


* The lawyer, the German, and the devil. 
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mother, reached out her hand to him, 
while she placed a finger of the other up- 
on his lips to recommend him to silence. 
Groping, and on tiptoe, they mounted 
the winding and dilapidated wooden 
staircase which led even to the roof; and 
when they were seated on the terrace, 
they began one of those long whisper- 
ings interrupted by kisses, which are 
heard every night murmuring on the 
roofs, like mysterious breezes, or like the 
prattle of aerial spirits whirling by couples 
in the mist about the odd looking chim- 
nies which, with their numberless red tur- 
bans, top all the houses of Venice. 

** How, my poor dear,”’ said Anzoleto, 
‘have you been waiting for me all this 
time t”’ 

** Didn’t you tell me you would come 


and give me an account of your evening! 


well, now tell me if you sung well, if 


you gave pleasure, if they applauded 
you, if they have notified you of your 
engagement ?”’ 

‘* And you, my good Consuelo,” said 
Anzoleto, struck all at once with remorse 
on seeing the confidence and the sweet- 
ness of the poor girl, ‘‘tell me if you 
were not impatient at my long absence ; 
if you were not very tired of waiting for 
me so; if you were not very cold upon 


this terrace; if you thought of supper, 
if you are not angry with me for coming 
so late; if you have been uneasy; if you 
blamed met’’ 

‘* Nothing of the kind,”’ said she throw- 
ing her arms about his neck with candor. 
‘If [ have been impatient it has not been 
with you; if I am tired, if I have been 


cold, | 
here ; 


feel so no longer since yeu are 


if | have had any supper, | don't 


remember; if I have blamed 


what should I blame you? if I have been 


uneasy,— Why should I have been so? If 


[am angry with you! never!” 

‘You are an angel, you are!”*’ said 
Anzoleto, embracing her. ‘* Ah! my 
consolation! all other hearts are perfid- 
ious and hard.”’ 

Alas! what has happened! what 


harm have they been doing down there to 


the son of my soul?’ said Consuelo, 
uniting to the pretty Venetian dialect the 
bold and passionate metaphors of her na- 


tive tongue. 


Anzoleto related all that had happened 
to him, even his g 


Corilla and especially the encouragements 


he had received from her. Only he re- 
lated these things after a certain tashion, 
saying all which could not afflict Consue- 
lo, since, in fact and intention, he had 
been faithful to her, and it was al/mesé all 
the truth. But there is a hundredth part 
of the truth which no judicial inquest ev- 
er elicited, which no client has ever con- 


fessed to his lawyer, and which no judg- 


ment has ever reached except by chance, latter repeat the 


you.— of 


allantries by the side of 
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since in this portion of facts and inten-| master had employed, and after he had 
tions which remains mysterious, is the 


entire cause, the motive, the end, the se- 
cret in fine of those great suits always so 
badly pleaded and always so badly judged, 
whatever may be the passion of the ora- 
tors and the coolness of the judges. 

To return to Anzoleto, it is not neces 
sary to say what pececadillos he passed 
over in silence, what ardent emotions be- 
fore the publie he related in his own man- 
ner, or what smothered palpitations in the 
In faet, I 
believe he did not speak of the gondola at 


gondola he forgot to mention. 


all, and that he referred to his flatteries of 
the cantatrice as adroit raileries by means 
of which he escaped, without irritating 
her, from the perilous advances with which 
she overwhelmed him. Why, neither de- 
sirous nor able to tell the whole truth of the 
matter, that is to say, the strength of the 
temptations which he had overcome with 
prudence and spirit of conduct, why, wall 
vou ask, dear reader, did this young 
scamp take the risk of awakening the jea- 
lousy of Consuelo' Do you ask me, 
Madame ? 


habit of reciting to the lover, I should say, 


Tell me if you have not the 


the husband of your choice, all the hom- 
ages with which you litve been surround- 
ed by others, all the suitors whom you 
have rejected, all the rivals whom you 
have sacrificed, not only before marriage, 
but since ; even at the ball yesterday, and 
this morning perhaps ! 

you are handsome, as I have a satisfac- 
tion in believing, | bet my head that you 
act no otherwise than Anzoleto, not to 
increase your value, not to cause suf- 
fering to a jealous mind, not to make 
more proud a heart already too much so 
of your favors; but because it is pleasant 
to have near you one to whom you can 
relate those thines, having all the while 
an air of accomplishing a duty, of con- 
fessing, while you praise yourself to the 
confessor. 


But, madame, you never con- 


fess more than a/most all. There is only 
avery little nothing of which you never 


speak ; that is, the look, the smile which 


provoked the impertinent declaration of 


This 


this nothing, was pre- 


whose presumption you complain. 
smile, this look, 
cisely the gondola, of which Anzoleto, 
happy to reeall aloud in his memory the 
intoxications of the evening, forgot to 
Happily for the lit- 


tle Spaniard, she knew not yet what jeal- 


speak to Consuclo. 


ousvy was: that black and hitter feeling 


comes only to souls which have suffered 
much, and till then Consuelo had been as 


‘The 


a deep 


happy in her love as she was good. 


only circumstance which made 
impression on her was the flattering and 
severe oracle pronounced by her respected 
master, the professor Porpora, upon the 
adorcd head of Anzoleto. She made the 


expressions which the 


Now, Madame, if 
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reported them exactly, she thought of 
them a long while and remaine: silent. 

Anzoleto, 
noticing her reverie, ‘*‘ | must acknowl- 


** Consuelo,’ said without 
edge to you that the air is extremely 
fresh. Are you not afraid of taking cold ? 
Think, my beloved, that our future de- 
pends upon your voice even more than 
upen mine.” 

‘¢] never catch cold,”’ said she, ** but 
you, whe are so lightly clothed with your 
fine dress ! — Here, wrap yourself up in 
my mantilla.”’ 

‘‘ What do you think I could do with 
this poor bit of open work taffety? I 
should like much better to be half an hour 
under cover in your chamber.”’ 

‘‘T am willing,’ said Consuelo, ‘* but 
then we must not talk, for the neighbors 
would hear and blame us. ‘They are not 
malicious; they see our love without 
plaguing me about it, because they know 
very well that you ever enter my chamber 
at night. You would do better to go 
and sleep at your own home.” 

‘* Impossible! they would not open for 
me till daylight, and | have yet three hours 
to shiver, see how my teeth chatter.” 

‘‘ Tn that ease, come,”’ said Consuelo 
rising ; ‘1 will shut you up in my cham- 
ber, and I will come back upon the terrace, 
so that if any body observes us, they will 
see plainly that I give no cause for sean- 
dal.”’ 

She did in fact conduct him to her cham- 
ber; it was a large dilapidated room, 
where the tlewers painted in fresco on the 
walls, reappeared here and there from un- 
der a second coat even thicker, and almost 
as much injured. A great square wooden 
bedstead, with a mattress of sea weed and 
a coverlid of spotted calico, very clean, but 
patched in a thousand places with pieces 
of all colors, a straw chair, a little table, 
a very old guitar, and a Christin filagree, 
the only riches left her by her mother; 4 
little spinnet, and a great heap of worin- 
eaten music which Professor Porpera had 
the generosity to lend her; such was the 
furniture of the voung artist, daughter of 
a Bohemian, pup!! of a great master, and 
the beloved of a handsome adventurer. 

As there was but one chair, and the ta- 
ble was covered with music, there remain- 
ed only one seat for Anzoleto; that was 
the bed, and he settled himself upen it 
without ceremony. Hardly was he seat- 
ed upon the edge, when fatigue overcame 
him, and he let his head fall upon a great 
cushion of wool whieh served for a pil- 
low, saving; ‘*Oh! my dear little wife, 
I would give at this instant all the years 
which remain to me of life, for an hour of 
good sleep, and all the treasures of the 
universe for a corner of this coeverlid over 
I have never been so cold 


my legs. as iy 
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these cursed clothes, and my distress from 
want of sleep gives me all the shiver of a 
fever.”’ 

Consuelo hesitated an instant. Orphan 
and alene in the world at eighteen, she 
owed to God alone an account of her ac- 
tions. Believing in the promise of Anzo- 
leto as in the word of the Gospel, she did 
not imagine herself threatened either with 
his dislike or abandonment in yielding to 
But a sentiment of modesty 


which Anzoleto had never combatted or 


his wishes. 
corrupted in her, made her look upon his 
request as somewhat gross. She ap- 
proched him and touched his hand. His 
hand was in faet very cold and Anzoleto 
taking that of Consuelo carried it to his 
forehead which was burning. ** You are 
ill,’ said she, seized with a solicitude 
which silenced all other considerations, 
‘* well, sleep an hour on this bed.”’ 
Anzoleto did not wait to be told twice. 


se 


Gvod as God himself !’’ murmured he, 
stretching himself out on the mattress of 


sea-weed. Consuelo w rapped him up io 


her coverlid, and taking from a corner 
some poor clothes which remained to her, 
she covered his feet. ‘* Anzoleto,’’ said 
she to him in a low voice, while fulfilling 
this maternal office, ** this bed on which 
you are about to sleep, is that on which | 
slept with my mother the last vears of 
her life ; it is that on which I saw her die, 
ed her in her winding 


where I wrap) 
sheet, where | watched her body, praying 
and weeping until the boat of the dead 
came and tovk it away from me forever. 
Well! now Iam going to tell you what 
she made me promise at her last hour. 
‘Consuelo.’ said she to me, ‘swear to me 
upon the Christ, that Anzoleto shall not 
tuke my place in this bed until he is mar- 


s 


ried to you before a priest. 
‘ And you did swear?’ 
“© And I did swear! 


sleep here for the first time, it is not my 


But in letting you 


| lace which I give you, it is my 


moth ors 
own,”’ 
‘*And you, poor girl, you will not 
Anzoleto, half rais- 
ss Ah! 


] xm a dastard; I will go sleep in the 


ing himself by a violent effort. 


‘*No,”’ said Consuclo, pushing him 
baek upon the cushion with a gentle vio- 
lenee; ** you are illand 1 am not. My 
mother, whe died a good eatholic and 
who is in heavea, sees us every hour. 
‘she knows that you have kept the prom- 
ise Which you made to her not to abandon 
me. She knows too, that our leve 1s as 
virtuous since her death as it was during 
her life. She sees that at this moment, | 
either do nor think any thing wrong. 


Here 


{Consuelo inade a great sign of the cross. 


May her soul rest in the Lord Ge 


awt 


Anzolete was already asleep. —‘* 1 am) the bad humor of the Count. He might 
‘have consoled himself by ridiculing his ri- 


gveing tu say my beads on the terrace, 
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that you may not have the fever,” said 
Consuelo, retiring. 

‘*Good as God,’’ repeated feebly An- 
zoleto, and he did not even perceive that 
his betrothed had left him alone. She 
went indeed to say her prayers upon the 
terrace. Then she returned to satisfy 
herself that he was not more ill, and see- 
ing him sleep quietly, she contemplated 
a long time with fixed attention, his beau- 
tiful pale face, illuminated by the moon. 

And then, not wishing to yield to sleep 
herself, and remembering that the emo- 
tions of the evening had caused her to ne- 
glect her work, she relighted her lamp, 
seated herself before her little table, and 
noted down an essay of composition which 
maestro Porpora had requested for the fol- 
lowing day. 

VI. 

The Count Zustiniani, notwithstanding 
his philosophic novehalance and some 
new attachments, of which Corilla clumsi- 
ly enough pretended to be jealous, was 
not however so inseusible to the insolent 
caprices of his fickle mistress as he forced 
himself to appear. Good, weak, and friv- 
olous, Zustiniani was dissipated only from 
He could not 


prevent himself from suffering in the depths 


fashion and social position. 


of his heart, at the ingratitude with which 
this girl had repaid his generosity; and 
besides, although at that time (in Venice 


as well as in Paris) it was to the last de- 


cree unbecoming to exhibit any signs of 


jealousy, his Italian pride revolted at the 


ridiculous and miserable part which Cor- 
illa made him play. Such being the case, 
on the same evening when Anzoleto had 
shone at the Zustiniani palace, the Count af- 
ter having joked pleasantly with his friend 
Barberigo upon the pranks of his mistress, 
as soon as he saw his halls empty and the 
tapers extinguished, took his cloak and 
sword, and in order to make aclean breast, 
hurried to the palace in which Corilla 
lived, 

When satisfied that she was indecd 
alone, not being even yet easy, he entered 
into conversation in a low voice with the 
barearole who was replacing the prima- 
donna’s gondola under the arch destined to 
that purpose. By means of a few sequms 
he induced him to speak, and was soon 
convinced that he had not deceived him- 
self in supposing that Corilla had taken a 
companion with her in her gondola. But 
it was impossible for him to discover who 


} 


that companion was: the gondolier did 


not know. Although he had seen Anzo 
leto a hundred times abont the theatre aad 
the Zustiniani palace, he had not recog- 
nized him in the dark, with his black dress 
and powdered hair. 


This impenetrable mystery completed 





val, the only vengeance in good taste, but 
/quite as cruel in times of ostentation as 


assassination is in times of serious passion. 
He did not sleep, and before the hour at 
which Porpora commenced his music les- 
sons at the conservatory of the indigent 
girls, he went to the scuola dit mendicanti, 
in the hall of which the young pupils were 
to assemble. 

The position of the Count with respect 
to the learned professor, had changed ma- 
terially during past years. Zustiniani 
was no longer the musical antagonist of 
Porpora, but his associate, and, in some 
manner, his chief. He had made large 
gifts to the establishment which this able 
master directed, and in acknowledgment, 
the supreme control had been conferred 
upon him. These two friends lived 
thenceforth in as good understanding as 
was possible, taking into view the intole- 
ance of the Professor for fashionable mu- 
sic ;—an intolerance which, however, 
was compelled to soften itself in consider- 
ation of the encouragement given by the 
Count, both by his personal care and his 
money, to the instruction and propagation 
of serious music. Besides, he had pro- 
duced upon the stage at Saint Samuel an 
opera which the maestro had recently 
composed. 

‘*My dear master,”’ said Zustiniani, 
taking him to one side, ‘* you must not 
only decide upon permitting one of your 
pnpils to be carried off to the theatre, but 
you must also point out to me her who 
appears to you most proper to replace 
Corilla. That cantatrice is fatigued, she 
loses her voice, her caprices ruin us, and 
the public will soon be tired of her. Tru- 
ly we must think of finding her a succedit- 
rice.’’* (Pardon, dear reader; this was 
said in Italian, and the Count did not make 
a neologism. ) 

‘*] have not that which you need,”’ dri- 
ly replied Porpora. 

‘* What, master! *’ cried the Count, 
are you falling again into your black hu- 
mors? Is it well, that after so many sac- 
rifices and so much devotion on my part, 
to encourage your musical labors, you re- 
fuse me the least kindness when I request 
your assistance and your counsel for 
mine?’ 

‘** [have no longer such a right, Count,” 
replied the professor: ‘* and what I have 
told you is the truth, and spoken by a 
friend, and with the desire to oblige you. 
I have not in my singing school one pupil 
who can make Corilla’s place guod to you. 
I do not think more highly of her than she 
deserves, but while declaring that the tal- 
ent of that girl has no solid value in my 
eyes, I am obliged to acknowledge that 
she possesses a savoir faire, a method, a 
facility and an established communication 
with the feeling of the public, which can- 


eee 








* Successor. 
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not be acquired except by years of prac- 
tice, and which another debutante would 
not have for a long while.’’ 

‘* That is true 


* said the Count, * but 


we have formed Corilla; we have seen 
her commence ; we have made the public 
accept her; ber beauty bas caused three- 
quarters of her suceess, and you have cer- 
tainly as charming persons in your school. 
You will not deny that, my master! — 
is the 


most beautiful creature in the universe ' 


Come, now, confess that Clorinda 


** But affected, mincing, insupportable 
It is true that the public may find these 
ridiculous grimaces charming; but she 
sings false, she has neither soul nor intel- 
ligence. It is true that the public has no 
more of these than of ears; but she has 
neither memory nor address, and could 
not even save herself from the fiasco * by 
the happy quackery which succeeds with 
so many.’’ — In saying this, the professor 
Anzoleto, 


who, thanks to his title of the Count’s 


cast a look invuluntarily at 


favorite, and under pretext of wishing 


t 


to speak with him, had slipped into the 


hall and remained at a hittle distance, 


his ears wide open to the conversa- 


Lion. 


** No matter,”’ said the Count, without 


paying attention to the spiteful malice of 


the master; ‘* I cannot give up my idea. 
It is a long while since I heard Clorinda. 
Let us have her here with five or six oth- 
ers, the prettiest whom we can find. Let 


Anzoleto,”’ added he, 


ll 
il 


us see laughing, 


equipped to as- 


tlhe 
} A 
nuy Vv JULp} 


‘ 7; 
‘ you are suffici 
sume the grave air of a young professor. 


Go into the garden, address the 


most re- 
markable of those young beauties, and tell 


them that we wish to see them here, the 


Signor professor and myself 
Anzoleto obeyed ; but either from mal- 
he brought the 


ht Jean 


ice or from ulterior views, 


ugliest. And then, indeed, mi 


r 


Jaeques have cried out —‘* Sophia was 


e 99 


one eyed ; Cattina was a erippk 

This quid pro quo was taken in good 
part, and after having well langhed in 
their sleeves, they sent these damsels back 
again, to give notice to such of their com- 
panions as the professor mentioned. A 
charming group immediately came, with 
the beautiful Clorinda in the midst 


‘* What 


said the Count in the ear of the professor, 


a magnificent head of hair,”’ 


as he saw pass near to him the superb 
blond tresses of this last. 

‘*'There is a great deal more outsid: 
than inside that head,”” re “| the rude 
censor, without troubling himself to lower 
his voice 

After an hour of trial, the Count, able 
to endure no longer, retired disheartened, 

* The literal meaning of fiasco is flask, but 
it is used to signify an entire, a decided fail- 
ure, or refusal; as it is said inother langua- 
ges, “* she has given him the basket,”’ or some 
other equivalent 
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eulogiaing the young ladies with a man- 
ner full of grace, and saying in a low 
voice to the professor — ‘* I can never 
think of doing any thing with these parro- 
quets.”’ 

‘* If your most illustrious lordship would 
deign to permit me to say a word on the 
subject which so occupies you,” sofily 
articulated Anzoleto in the ear of the 
Count, as they descended the staircase. 

‘* Speak,’ said the Count, “do you 


know of such a wonder as we wish? ”’ 


- Yes, Eee 


‘* And to the bottom of what sea will 


lenza.”’ 


you go to fish for this fine pearl? ”’ 


‘* Even to the bottom of the class where 


the malicious professor Porpora keeps her 
always hid when you review your femin 
ine battallion.”’ 


“What! 


mond whose lustre my eves have never 


Is there in the scuo/a a dia- 


perceived? If master Porpora has played 
} 


me such a trick — 


IVustrissuno,. the di 


speak does not form part of the scuola. 


*? 


imond of which I 


It is a poor girl, who comes to sing only 


when they havé need of her, and, to whom 


the professor gives private lessons from 
charity, and even more, from love of the 
art.”’ 

‘* Then this poor girl must have extra- 


ordinary powers; for the professor is not 


f 
easily satisfied, ner is he prodigal of his 
time and his labor. Can I have heard her 
ever without knowing it?’ 

‘* Your Excellency heard her-once, a 
long while ago, and when she was only a 
child. Now she is a young woman grown, 
as the professor, 


and so skilful that Corilla would be hissed 


iny day ig a phrase of three 


syllables beside her on the stage.”’ 
? 


éé . } > m mer af Ie 
And goes sna hever Sil in P iblic 


Does not the professor make her sing 
some of the parts in the great Ves- 


Eccellenza, the 


ince 
sinee, 


fi ssor h id ’ 


eat pleasure in hearing 


sing at the church: but since the scolar: 


ind vengeance have threat- 


from jealousy 


| 


ened to | 


nave 


ver driven from the gallery 
if she reappeared there with them.’’ 

‘* She is then a girl of bad life? ’”’ 
‘Oh! By the living God! Ecvellenza, 
she is as pure as the gate of heaven! But 
she is poor and of low birth, as I am, Ee- 
eellenza, whom you nevertheless deign to 
raise, even to yourself, by your goodness. 
And those wicked harpies have threaten- 
ed the professor to complain to you of the 
infraction of the regulation which he com- 


by introducing into the elass a pupil 


mits, 
who does not form part of it.’’ 


‘* Where, then, ean I hear this won- 
der !”’ 
** If your lordship will give an order to 


the professor, to make her sing before 
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you, you can then judge of her voice and 
the greatness of her talent.”’ 

*‘ Your confidence gives me a great 
You say then, that 
I have already heard her some time since. 


mind to believe you. 


I am not able to remember — ”’ 

** [n the church of the Mendicants, ona 
day of general rehearsal, —the Salve Re 
gina of Pergolese.”’ 

‘““Oh! I recolleect,”’ 
‘* a voice, an accent, an expression, which 


cried the Count; 


were remarkable. * 
‘* And she 


Signor; she was a chiki.”’ 


was only fourteen, then, 

‘* Yes, but — it strikes me that she wae 
not pretty.” 

** Not pretty, Eecellenza!’’ said An- 
zoleto, taken all aback. 

‘* Was n’t she called’ — Yes, it was a 
Spanish girl ; — a queer name — ”’ 

‘* Consuelo, my Lord.” 

*¢ 'That’s it. 
then, and your loves made us laugh, the 


You wanted to marry her 
professor and me. Consuelo! it was she; 
the favorite of the professor; a young 
girl, very intelligent, but very ugly.” 

‘** Very ugly!’ repeated Anzoleto, stu- 
pefied. 

‘* Why, yes, my boy. 
still in love with her!” 


Then you are 


** She is my friend, [//ustrissima.” 

‘¢ Friend means with us either sister or 
sweetheart, — which of the twot ”’ 

‘* Sister, my master.”’ 

‘* Then | can without paining you, say 
what I think of her. Your idea has not 
even commen seuse. To replace Coriila, 
we want an angel of beauty, and your 
Consuelo, I reevilect very well now, is 
more than ugly ; she is frightful. 

The Count was accosted at that moment 
by one of his friends, who took him in 
another direction ; and he left the astoun- 
ded Anzoleto repeating to himself with 

frightful!” 


sighs — ** she is 


To be Coutimued, 


THE WORKING MAN'S POET. 


We take the following graphic description of 


Ebenezer Elliott, from an iuteresting account 
of a visit to James Mcn gomery, by the au- 
thor of the popular “ Pen and Ink Sketches,” 


, e? 
in the Boston Atlas. 


On our way back to his house, our 
conversation turned on the poems of the 
Corn Law Rhymer, of which Mr. Mont- 
gomery spoke in very high terms, but 
deprecated his violence of language. 
‘* Would you like to sce Exurorr!”’ he 
asked. 

‘* Much,” said I. 

‘* Well, he lives some three miles from 
here, at Upperthorpe ; but he is to speak 
to-night, at a Corn-Law meeting in Shef- 
field, and, if you like, after tea, we li ge 
and hear him, and Ili introduce you to 
him.”’ 

At the time specified, we set out,— the 
place where the lecture was to be deliver- 
ed was situated in one of the most dense- 
ly inhabited portions of the smoky town 


Si ne te 


peers 
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of Sheffie ld, 





the hall, | 


Ans we neare .d 





gronps of dark looking, unwashed arti-| 


zans were seen, proceeding in the same 
direction as ourselves, — all of them en- 
gaged in deep and earnest conversation on 
the then one great subject, the Corn Laws. 
Strong men, as they hurried by, elench- 
ed their hi: elias and knitted their brows, 
and ground their teeth, as they muttered 
impreeations on those whom they consid- 
ered to be their oppressors. Here we 
would encounter a crowd of dusky forms, 
circling around a pale, anxious man, who 
was reading by the light of a gas lamp, a 
speech reported in the ** Northero Star,’ 

or the last letter of Publicola, in the 
** Weekly Despateh "'— and women, with 
meagre childre n in their arms, — children 


drugged to a deathlike sleep, by that 
curse of the manufacturing districts of 


Fngland,— laudanum, disguised as God- 
frey’s cordial, were raising their shrill, 
shrewish voices, and execrating the laws 
which ground them to the dust, —and 
there were fierce denunciations from mere 
beys, and treasonable speeches from 
young men, —old men, with half paral- 
ysed energies, moaned and groaned, and 
said they had never known such times 
all seemed gaunt and fierce, and ripe for 
revolt. It was an audience of working 
men—-of such as these, that Ebenezer 
Elliott was to address that evening. 

The lecturing hall was crammed with 
the working classes, and 
the evening mounted the rostrum, a wild 
burst of applause rung from every part 
of the house. He bowed slightly, smiled 
sternly, and took a seat, whilst a hymn, 
which he had cor mpose -d fur the occasion, 
was roared forth by hundreds of brazen 
lungs. 

He was a man rather under than above 
what is termed the middle height. Like 
the class from whence he sprung, and 
which he was about to address, he was 
dressed in working clothes, — clothes 
plain even to coarseness. He had a high, 
broad, very intellectual forehead, with 
rough ridges on the temples, from the 
sides and summit of which, thick stubby 
hair was brushed up,—streaks of grey 
mingled with the coarse black hair, — his 
eyebrows were dark and thick, and sha- 
ded two large, deeply glaring eves, 
which rolled every way, and seemed to 
survey the whole of that vast assembly 
ata glance. His nasal organ was as if it 
were grafted on his face ; the mouth was 
thick lipped, and the lines, from the 
gies of the nostrils to the corners of the 
mouth, were deeply indented, — graven 
in. A very black beard, lately shaven, 
made his chin ippear as if it 
was covered with dots, and he had a 
thick, throat. His figure was 
indicative of great muscular strength, and 
his bio horny fists seemed more fitted to 
wield a sledge hainmer than to flourish a 


set, 


and neck 


Inatssive 


pen. Looking at him, the most casual 
observer would be impressed with the 
idea that no common man was before 
humm. 

Ilo rose amidst great eheering, and for 
an hour and a half held that great audi- 
eace in entire subjection, by one of the 
inmost powerful addresses | ever listened to. 


With a terrible distinctness, he painted 
the situation of the working man, — he 
showed what he might have been, and 
contrasted his possible and probable situ- 


ation with whot it then was. On the 


heads of those who opposed Free Trade, 
the Corn Law Rhymer poured out all the 


as the orator of 


an- | 
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vials of his wrath, — but vigorous and| heads and bare shoulders, most of them 
forcible as was his language, there was | with something to say, and by their atti- 
no coarseness ; and frequently over the’ 


Jandseape which he had painted with all 
the wild force of a Spagnoletto or a Cara- 
vaggio, he flung a gleam of sunshine, 
which made the moral wilderness he had 
created, to rejoice and blossom as the 
rose. And there were passages in his 
speech of such extreme pathos, that 


| cold. 


strong men would bow down and weep, | 


like little children, — to these would sue- 
ceed such sledge-hammer denunciations 
that his hearers sat with compressed lips, 
and glaring eyes, and resolute hearts. 
When he sat down, after an appeal to 
the justice of the Law Makers, the whole 
audience burst forth into one loud cheer, 
and those near the speaker gripped his 
hand in fieree delight. I never saw such 
a scene, nor could I have conceived it 
possible that one working man should 
have so carried with him the passions and 
feelings of an audience, consisting entire- 
ly of those of his own class. 

MonrtTcomery introduced me to Fut 
orr, and we all three walked to the house 
of the former together. How different 
from the man on the platform, was the 
man in the parlor. No longer the fervid 
orator, he was now the simple, placid 
poet; and I never, before or since, heard 
from mortal lips such powerful and yet 
pleasant criticisms on our literary men, 
as | did that night from the lips of Elliott. 
He spoke with great enthusiasm of South- 
ey, whom he reverenced, despite his pol- 
ities, and whom he called his ** great 
master in the art of poetry. He had 
much reverence for Wordsworth : but I 
must not attempt to rec ord the conversa- 
tion. Suffice it to say, that after an 
hour's chat, our party of three broke up ; 
one of them, at least, not a little gratified 
with thé events of the evening. 


THE 


BY 


FIVE 


P. 


POINTS. 
N. WILLIS. 

We do not intend to be over fastidious in 
articles illustrative of the 
We shall 
from time to time present such pieces as we 


our selection of 


fruits of our social institutions. 
may meet with, that are suited to a place in 
a department which we might call Pictures 
of Civilization. The following article from a 
pen which is always true in its descriptions 
of nature, we appropriate to our purpose. 


J presume you are interested in the one 
portion of New York made classic by a 
foreign pen, let me jot you down a mem 
or two from my first visit to Dickens’ 
Hole at the * Five Points,’’? made one 
evening with a distinguished party, under 
charge of the Boz officer. 


tudes, showing a complete insensibility to 
In every thing they said they con- 
trived to bring in the word * shilling.’’ 
There were few men to be seen, and 
those whom we met skulked past as if 
avoiding observation,— possibly ashamed 
to be there, possibly shrinking from any 
further acquaintance with officer Stevens, 
though neither of these feelings seemed 
to be shared by the females of the com- 
munity. A little turn to the left brought 
us up against what looked to me a blind, 
tumble-down board fence, but the officer 
pulled a latch and opened a door, and 
flight of steps was disclosed. He went 
down first and threw open a door at the 
bottom, letting up a blaze of light, and 
we followed into the grand subterranean 
Almack’s of the Five Points. And really 
it looked very clean and cheerful. It was 
a spacious room, with a low ceiling, ex- 
cessively white- ‘washed, nicely sanded, 
and well lit, and the black proprietor and 
his ** ministering spirits’’ (literally ful- 
filling their vocation behind a very tidy 
bar) were well dressed and well man- 
nered people, and received Mr. Stevens 
and his friends with the politeness of 
grand chamberlains. We were a little 
early for the fashionable hour, * the ladies 
not having arrived from the theatre ;’’ 
and proposing to look in again after mak- 
ing the round of the other resorts, we 
crept up again to the street. 

Our next dive was into a cellar crowded 
with negroes, eating, drinking and dare- 
ing; one very well made mulatto girl 
playing the castanets, and imitating Ells- 
ler in what is called the cracover-again. 
In their way, these people seemed cheer- 
ful, dirty, and comfortable. We looked in 
afterwards at several drinking places, 
thronged with creatures who looked over 


‘their shoulders very significantly at the 


officer—found one or two bar rooms kept 
by women who had preserved the one vir- 


‘tue of neatness—(though in every clean 


opened unwillingly by 


| had had an idea that this celebrated | 


spot was on the eastern limit of the city, 
at the end of one of the emnibus routes, 
and was surprised to find that it was not 


| more than three minutes walk from Broad- 


a powerful effort of the imagination. 


way, and in full view from one 
fashionable corners. It lies, indeed, in a 
lap hetween Broadway, and the Bowery, 
iu What was once a secluded valley of the 
island of Manhattan, though to believe it 
ever to have beeu green or clean, requires 
We 
turned into Anthony street at half past 
ten, ‘* the Tombs,’’ and took the 
downward road, as did Orpheus and Dick- 
ens before us. It was a cold night, but 
women stood at every door, with bare 


passed 


|stepped back and let us pass in. 


place the hostess seemed a terrible virago) 
—and it was then proposed that we should 
see some of the dormitories of this Alsatia. 
And at this point must end all the cheerful- 
ness of description. ‘This is called ** mur- 
dering alley,’’ said our guide. We entered 
between two high brick walls, with barely 
room to pass, and by the light of the po- 
lice lantern we managed to make our way 
up a broken and filthy staircase to the first 
floor of a large building. Under its one 
roof the officer thought there usually slept 
a thousand of these wretched outcasts.— 
He knocked at a door on the left. It was 
a woman who held 
a dirty horse blanket over her breast, but 
at the sight of the police lantern she 
The 
floor was covered with human beings 
asleep in their rags, and when called by 
the officer to look in a low closet beyond, 
we could hardly put our feet to the floor, 


‘they lay so closely together, black and 


of the | 


white, men, women and children. The 
doorless apartment beyond, of the size of 
a kennel, was occ upie “d by a woman and 
her daughter’s child, lying together on the 
floor, and covered with rags, and cloths of 
no distinguishable color, the rubbish of 
bones and dirt only displaced by their 
emaciated limbs. ‘The sight was too 
sickening to endure, but there was ne 
egress without following close to the lan- 
tern. Another door was opened to the 
right. It diselosed a low and gloomy 





< 





apartment, perhaps eight feet square. | 
Six or seven black women lay together | 
in a heap, all sleeping except the one 
who opened the door. Something stirred 
in a heap of rags, and one of the party, 
removing a dirty piece of carpet with his 
cane, discovered a new-born child. It 
belonged to one of the sleepers in the 
rags, and had had an hour’s experience 
of the tender mercies of this world! But 
these details are disgusting, and have 
gone far enough when they have shown 
those who have the common comforts of 
life how inestimably, by comparison, they 
are blest! For one, I had never before 
any adequate idea of poverty in cities. 
I did not dream that human beings, within 
the reach of human aid, could be aban- 
doned to the wretchedness which I there 
saw, and | have not described the half of 
it, for the delicacy of your readers would 
not bear it, even in description. And all 
these horrors of want and abandonment 
lie almost within sound of your voice as 
you pass in Broadway! The officers 
sometimes make a descent, and carry off 
swarms to Blackwell’s Island ,—for all the 
inhabitants of the Five Points are sup- 
posed to be criminal and vicious ;—but still 
thousands are there, subjects for tears 
and pity, starving like rats and dogs, 
with the sensibilities of human beings! 
As we returned, we heard screams and 
fighting on every side, and the officers of 
the watch were carrving off a party to 
the lock-up house. We descended once 
more to the grand ball-room, and found 
the dance going on very merrily. 
al very handsome mulatto women were in 
the crowd, and a few ** young men about 
town,’’ mixed up with the blacks; and 
altogether it was a picture of ** amalgama- 
tion’’ such as [ had never seen. I| was 
very glad to get out of the neighborhood, 
leaving behind me, I am free to confess, 
all discontent with my earthly allotment. 
One gentleman, who was with us, left 
behind him something of more value, 
having been robbed at Almack’s of his 
keys, pencil-case, and a few dollars, the 
contents of two or three pockets. I wind 
up my ‘‘notes,’’ with the hoye that the 
true picture | have drawn may touch 
some moving spring of benevolence in 
private societies, or in the Common Coun- 
cil, and something may be soon done to 
alleviate the horrors of the Five Points. 


Sever- 


REVIEW. 


BOOKS FROM OUR FRIENDS. 


While we have been 


absorbed in a 
practical work, laboring to found, mate- 
rially and morally, on one little spot of 
God’s earth, a society which shall in 
some measure fulfil the promise of man’s 
nature and the everlasting Order of God, 
battling it with a thousand difficulties, 
but blessed with ten thousand encourage- 
ments such as only this very labor and 
this very life could give ; 
been humbly seeking to substantiate 
ideas and hopes on which we were wont 
to feed in our more literary days, when 
books, and art, and conversation of po- 
etic friends kept up that very faith in us 
which we are now striving to turn into 


act: while thus in one sense banished from 


’ 


while we have | 
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things we loved, we have naturally had | hearts. 


to content ourselves with thoughts of the 


glances at the books which still invite us 
oftener than we can follow. Meanwhile 
what joy to hear of them (the friends) 
continuing nobly in the study and confes- 


sion of Truth, and by faithful utterance 


Then there are ‘Translations 





from the Minor German Poets, by C. T. 
friends, and with passing but devouring | 


suffering not the Ideal to die out in the | 


great world of strife! Many times, in 


our labor, we have received precious 
tokens from them, books of their own 
writing, and songs of their own singing; 
and much have these refreshed us with 
their cheerful greeting as they lay about 
our rooms, or circulated among our little 
band of fellow workers ;— yet answer 
made we none. We had long felt ita duty 
to review some of these, for truth’s sake, 
as well as for friendship’s. But the time 
for speech came not; and any public 
Review which we might hail and wish to 
step aboard, seemed to us a foreign ship, 
so long was it since we had sailed be- 
neath such colors, so far had we been 
wafted by these breezes of the Future 
out of the course of all these regular 
packets, (war-frigates, most of them,) 
the time-serving organs of opinion and of 
party. 

But now we have a paper of our own; 
in which we may write, and yet not 
cease to build. In the spirit of the ideas 
which we are working out, we too shall 
find some time to sing, at least to an- 
Now it 
shall be a real pleasure to break the si- 


swer the true songs of others. 


lence which has indeed weighed heavily 
on us, and which must have looked most 
cold and selfish to those who have not 
With 


delight we shall name over some of the 


ceased to send us their good word. 


beautiful books which have been sent us 
by our frends, and of which we mean to 
Criticism 


make a series of reviews. 


admits of many tones. The criticism of 
friendship, if not the most severe, may 


nevertheless be just. No other tone can 


| have so good a right to criticize with 


frankness. 

It is the summer time, the season of 
expression, When all things that grow are 
clothed with foliage, in open acknowledg- 
ment of the juices and aromas wherewith 
the good life-giving Power has secretly 
fed their roots through the long, slow, 


wintry months. So too it is our sum- 


Brooks, and a Poem on Nature and Art, 
by W. W. Srory. Of these in order. 
For the present, we shall speak of 


Noumper I. 


Letters from New York. Second Series. 
By L. Maria Cuitp, Author of Philo- 


thea, fc. Ge. New York. C. S. 
Francis & Co. 


They might be called Letters from 
Fairy Land, or from the Spirit world. 
Yet they are true to their title, and do 
give veritable impressions of New York. 
Professing only to introduce us into the 
heart of the great city, the writer intro- 
duces us also into another great world, 
which is her own inward life; and lets 
the two worlds illustrate one the other. 


It requires something of genius even to 


| ters;”’ 


see things; only the mirror of a pure 
deep mind can report truly of the com- 
monest objects. It takes all the human- 
ity, all the sincerity, the faith, the buoy- 
ancy, the freedom, the spirituality, the 
ideality, and the reality of a Mrs. Child, 
to reproduce a city. This she has done, 
by the confession of all readers, both in 
this and in her earlier series of “ Let- 
and this she will continue to do, 
for such a mind is always reproducing all 
that is around it. AJ] the lights and 
shadows, the vigor and the fever of that 
mighty multitudinous life, its shifting 
phantasmagoria of all sorts of shows, 
some splendid, and some sordid, its start- 
ling contrasts, its wonders and its horrors, 
its hells of vice and deformity crossed 
nevertheless by some redeeming forms of 
sweet celestial spirits, its glittering pa- 
rade of all the material productions of all 
climes, its political mobs and its peaceful 
conclaves of reformers, sleek conserva- 
tism and bearded come-outers, hard-faced 
villains and gleesome children ; —is not 
here a mixture as grotesque and as fan- 
tastic as the strange carvings bristling all 
over the cathedrals of the Middle Ages, 


\— facts which realize the wildest dreams 


mer mood ; and we are prompted to try 


to tell what we have been silently im- 
bibing. 


And first thy modest little volume of 


Poems, CrisropHer Crancn, bard not 
widely famous, but loved, like choice 
wild-flowers in secluded nooks, by those 
whose privilege it has been to enter thy 
pure sphere. Then there arc Lowe.’s 
Conversations, a daily feast, for which 


we have rendered daily thanks in our 


of the most superstitious period of Art? 
Yet many call this writer fanciful. Ac- 
cuse not her; rather accuse the city and 
the civilization of the nineteenth century. 
Of all these things which meet the sight 
she is the honest penciller; while more 
which only the heart can understand, 
which shrinks from vulgar curiosity, and 
which could not be told at all unless this 
same artistic fancy lent its beautiful veil 
of parable to clothe it with expression, 
finds both heart and fancy in her. 

The difficulty in speaking of such a 
book is, that it makes us think too much. 
It touches every interest of the age. 
The world of Faéry, and the world of 
Fact ; Politics and Poetry ; Commerce and 
Religion ; the multiplication of wealth 
through the multiplication of misery ; the 


Vt Arete ce etl ater 
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strength of virtue to endure ; the prophe- 
ot 


science touching a Divine Social Order ; 


cies love and the 


the conservative, impassible, imposing 
presence of what has been done; the 
more imposing thought of what the 
many-sided genius of reform is doing, 


h 


.; ean a . ' . " ! 
rushing funatically over roads 


many 


which shall most surely meet in — 


unity 


the city and its clos the country 


and its rambles; s preserved for 


Mam- 


most 


stonishment, like the great 


of 


man’s a 


moth Cave: tales visions 
Remem- 


Ole Bull: 


Swi denborg and the whole 


exquisite imag like the ** 


bered Hom 
Mesmerism ; 


doctrine of ( ‘orrespond 


music and 


neles ; Transcen- 
War; 


) > . ; 
OUOT-LTOUSBES . 


dentalism Slavery Intempe- 


} 


and 
and 


} « { ‘ , . 1) 
these things, and a thousand more, occupy 


rance; Pri Social 


SOLUS 


Reorganization, private tragedies ; 


her loving hopefal genius, and keep her 


slowing pen in motion. To do justice to 
9 : i 


the book, we should compare notes with 
her on all these sub s. Some of them 

e with us favorite topics, and should 
we speak of them hereafter, we shall 
know where to borrow texts 


The prominent feature in Mrs. Child is 


hopefulness. She is a perpetual fountain 
of joy, gushing up out of a sincere love 
of God and man, a deep recognition of 
the essential be if the soul, and a 
most undaunted faith in the speedy tri- 
umph of Truth and Beauty over the 
wrongs and wretchedness of th Past; a 
faith, which is most imdustrious to hunt 


out and proclaim signs and confirmations, 


nd most discouraging 
All 


suffering or pity, have much to thank her 


even in the darkest: 


corners of lif have known 


that 


for. She 


iS a Sportive prophetess, too 
truly full of the bright future to put on 
solemn preaching airs; a dancing sun- 


beam, and a most provoking refutation of 
the gravely sceptical and worldly wise 


Some 


eall her too enthusiastic. It 
might not do for you or me to write so: 
but it is simple truth for her; and en- 


thusiasm is truer, any day, than dullness 


or indifference ; provided it be real en- 
thusiasm, and not a mere painful pro- 
longing of the tone, after the exaltation 
has subsided. To see 


a person all pos- 


sessed with idea offends our taste ; 


one 
> hould > by anv ch; 22 hee > 
yet snouid we too DV anv chance become 
find 


scientifieal ly 


possessed of the should 


same, 


we 
Th 


musical, the experienced in music, may 


some reason il tit. 


sometimes feel their musical consci 


‘nee 
vexed by her oft resumed rhapsody about 
Ole Bull; the 


admirable, 


cause to them, however 
seems so inadequate to such 
B it it 


an effect. is dangerous to con- 


h we do not for 
Are not 
moods in which Niagara is dull to us, 
and all the poetry about it stuff? and are 


} 
"y in Whie 


demn an eesta 


the time sympathize. there 


demonstrations of 
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there not others in which the smallest 


patch of stars above us, or of green grass 


helow, excites quite infinite emotions? 
Hers is not the position of a critic towards 
Ole Bull; but of one whose soul receives 
and answers to histones. She says what 
she feels; and feels it because she cannot 
help it. It sounds extravagant, because 
it contrasts with the lamps and the fash- 
ions, and the eeld conscious observations, 
in short with the passional calm of the 
concert room, as much as that gay crowd 
would with the fresh green meadows. 

shrink 


which they find 


Others, from a certain 
ot 


giving such publicity to moods and ec- 


again, 


want delicacy in 


stacies so intimate, and so above the com- 
They 


feel that the personality is too prominent, 


mon atmospheric temperature. 


notwithstanding the nobleness always of 
the feeling and of the subject. This we 
felt, 


that faith, 


have but do not condemn. Better 


that trust in one’s own feeling 


and its right to a response, that power to 
have the feeling when the world sits 


round you benumbed, that happy aban- 


donment, than any consciousness with 


which we may flatter ourselves of never 


committing an excess. The superlative 
tone, It Is true, soon wearies; and few 
are the writers in whom it does not beget 


We dread excess, 


know that sors 


miserable weakness. 


ness and numb- 
When 


these consequences appear in any of these 


pecause we 


ness naturally follow. of 


traces 


letters, shut the book. 
We have heard many exclamations of 


at the resources which this writer 


surprise 


possesses 1n her own temperament and 


fancy, seeing that she, in all trving cir- 


cumstances, and shunning not the dark 
and lowly walks, can still contrive to cast 
a colored halo over all. Reader, this is 
0 mere magie of fancy, though that is a 
talent which we willingly accord to her, 
and in a high degree. Wonder not that 
where she turns she still finds beauty in 
the world : it is for the reason told above: 


it is beeause she loves the world, and all 


who liv 


in it, and Him who is the life of 


it. We too, might say much of her pe- 
of 


eculiar gift 


Imagination, which we 
esteem of a truly poetic and creative 
kind. No one will deny the name of an 


artist to the author of ** Philothea.’’ 

But what we wish more especially to 
notice at this time, is the conviction which 
pervades these letters, that the present 
state of society demands a radical change ; 
and the eloquent confirmation which they 
lend to the doctrines of a social reorgan- 
ization, and the seience of Universal 
Unity as discovered by Charles Fourier. 
Hear her speak of the perversion of the 
holy sentiment of Love in civilization : 

** Alas, society is like an inverted pyramid, 
and that which should point to the heavens, 
is buried in the mud. 


man’s mysterious existence, the holiest em- 


The highest fact in | 





eee 


blem of the union of divine with human, the 
mediation between matter aad spirit, by 
which the former should become glorified and 
godlike, and thus ascend unto the bosom of 
the Farner—this sacred gilt is trampled tn- 
der the feet of men, and changed into a sting- 
ing serpent, which carries its foul slime over 


the roses of life.’’ 


It is not for a hopeful and believing 
soul like hers to mistake the signs of the 
future. 

* But from the present state of things men 
are obviously passing into better order. The 
transition is certainly a restless and painful 
one; but there is everything to hope from 
the fact that the secrets of fraud and cunning 
are so universally laid open, and that men are 
calling more and more loudly for something 
better to supersede them. Not in vain did 
Fourier patiently investigate, for thirty years, 
the causes of social evils and their remedy.— 
Not in vain are communities starting up all 
around us, varied in plan, but all born of one 
idea. Do you say they will never be able to 
realize their aspirations? Away with your 
scepticism ! I tell you that, if they all die, 
they will not perish without leaving the seed 
social truths seattered on the hill- 
sides and in the valleys; and the seed will 
spiing up and wave in a golden harvest.— 
God does not thus mock with false hopes the 
He has made in his own image.— 
He has tanght us to pray that his kingdom 
may come on earth, as itis in heaven; and 
Hie will answer the prayer in glorious ful- 
filment.” 


ol great 


beings 


Like Fourier, too, she believes that the 
only redemption for mankind must be at 


onee material and spiritual. She reads a 


prophecy in the accumulation of material 


means, which is the boast of this nine- 


teenth century ; she sees in these fruits 
of civilization the seeds of a social state 
compared to which civilization is but bar- 
barism. 

‘The New Year's show in the windows 
was exceedingly beautiful this year The 
shawls are of richer colors, the feathers more 
delicately tinged, the jewelry, cutlery, and 
crockery, of more tasteful patterns, I 
look with interest on these continually pro- 
gressive improvements, because they seem to 
me significant of a more perfect state of soci- 
ety than we have yet known, The outward 
is preparing itself lor the advaneing idea of 
the age, as a bride adorns herself for her hus- 
band,” 


The book is full of a great faith in the 
principle of Universal Unity, and of many 
very clear glimpses, if not a fully scien- 
tific comprehension of it. Swedenborg’s 
doctrine of Correspondencies has coope- 
rated with the natural tendencies of her 
own mind, here, in a very fruitful man- 
ner. She regards nature, art, new de- 
velopments of mechanical power, always 
in unity with the soul’s great movement. 
The quarrelling sects of Christianity are 
to her but the heart’s blood distributed 
through the veins to be refined and re- 


The 


various special reform movements quicken 


turned again to the unitary heart. 


the pulse of Humanity, and prepare the 
hour of a radical, universal reform. 


‘** Christianity has degenerated into secta- 
rism, and is now returning, through innu- 


inerable veins, to be puriticd for healthy ar- 
terial action trom the central heart. Yet had 


it not run an earnest life, and been returned 
through dogmas to be revivified, could there 
have been a social hody fit to receive the high 





truths which will roll the world forward into 
its millenium? Of what use, for instance, 
would it be to preach pure, spiritual doctrines 
concerning marriage, to a social organization 
based on 


Mahometanisin ? Disorderly as so- 


crety now ippears, it ts nevertheless true that 


the smallest tibre of the toe in our social 
fraine is in more harmonious relation to the 
universe, than it would have been had we 
not descended from nations possessing a 


knowledge of Christianity. 

** The same thing is true of fragmentary por- 
tions of Christianity. Anti-slavery, temper- 
ance, and peace, may degenerate into sects, 
and thua cease to promote growth, but the 
fact, that they once circulated with a tru 
life, has prepare levery fibre of the social or- 
ganization for the appropriation of higher and 
more universal truths. Thus does the world 
grow from infancy to youth, and from youth 
to manhood. 

“And after manhood— what then coines to 
society? Must it reproduce itself through 
another infancy and youth? Or, being spir- 
itual in its essence, will it, like the son of 
man, finally wear a spiritual body, to live 
and move freely, in harmony with the uni- 
verse ?”’ 


On the subject of Correspondences and 


Analogies, we would gladly quote at 


great length; and probably shall from 


time to time hereafter. Music especially, 


is to her a sort of universal solvent, or 


rather a common denominator, to whose 
and measure all 


It is the love 


terms she likes to reduce 


facts, material or spiritual. 


of the musical principle, rather than of 


literal musie as an art. Hence her dan- 


ger, in speaking of the art, its actual 


music, instruments and 
applying to them observations which be- 
long to planetary and celestial, or to sub- 


jective passional music. Music, asa law, 


an element, does indeed pervade all 
spheres. And there she has the heart of 
the truth. But Musie ultimated in an 


violin, 
Yet 
the 


orchestra score ona is not so pe- 


culiarly her sphere. not for the 


world would we stop train of her 


beautiful and significant analogies. One 


passage, which is ail we can indulge in 


now. contains a world of truth about 


music. 


‘* Music is the soprano, the feminine prin- 
ciple, the heart ot the universe. Because it 
is the voice of Love,—because it is tle high- 
est type, and aggregate expression of passion- 
al attraction, therefore itis infinite; therefore 
it pervades all space, and transcends all be- 
ing, like a divine intlux, What the 
to the word, what expression is to the form, 
what affection is to the thought, what the 
heart is to the head, what intuition is to ar- 
gument, what insight is to policy, what re- 
ligion is to philosophy, what holiness is to he- 
roism, what moral influence is to power, 
what woman is to man—is music to the uni- 
Flexile, graceful, and free, it per- 
vades all things, and is limited by none. It 
is not poetry, but the soul of poetry ; it is not 
mathematics, but itis in numbers, like har- 
monious proportions in cast iron; it is not 
painting, but it shines through colors, and 
gives them their tone; it is not dancing, but 
it makes all gracelulness of motion; it is net 
architecture, but the stones take their places 
in harmony with its voice, and stand in * pet- 
riied music.’ In the words of Bettina,— 
“* Every art is the body of music, which is 
the soul ol every art; and so is music, too, 
the soul of love, which also answers not for 
its working ; for it is the contact of divine 
with human.’ ”’ 


tone is 


verse, 


performers, of 
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La Phalange, Revue de la Science Sociale. 


XIV. Anné. Ire Série in-8. Tome 

ler. Janvier-Février. Paris: Aux 

Bureaux de la Phalange. Rue de 

Seine, 10. 1845. pp. 148. 

We weleome the revival, under the 
above form, of the old —_ Phalange,”’ 


which fought so well the early battle of 


the cause of true progress in France. 


It appears now as a monthly magazine 
for the diseussion of the highest questions 
Be philosophy, polities, 
We 


recognize in its pages the powerful pens 


In social 


scienc 


theology, and the natural sciences. 


which have commanded the respect even 
of those who were disposed to sneer at 
the doctrines they advocated.— of those 
who regard the Unity of Humanity as a 


dream, and the integral elevation of man 


as a figment of heated imaginations. 
The present number contains — 1. Intro- 
duction —system of operations of the 


. 1 
Sehool. 2. 


Assoc} itive 


the MSS. of Fourier. 3. The Religious 


Question. 4. Uncertainty of the Ex- 
nerimental Sciences. 5. The Peasants’ 
War. 6. Literary Notices. 7. Pha- 


lansterian Documents. 


The above articles are of a profound 


and admirable character, particularly the 
Introduction, that on the Religious Ques- 
tion, and that on Uncertainty of the 


the 


Experimental Seiences. 


In speaking of 
the identity of the aim of the associative 


school with that of 
Philosophy, the Introduction says, ‘ It 
is proper here to remark, that this aim is 
the very object of the doctrine preached 


to men eighteen hundred years ago by 


Christ. Doubtless the Church has long 
lost out of sight that supreme object 
of the mission of Jesus; struggling 
n the midst of social subversion, like 
Moses in the desert, Christianity has 
long doubted concerning the promised 


Land. 


has despaired ; 


It has done more than donbt, it 
and despairing ever to 
realize here below ‘the kingdom of God 
it has banished God, his 


this 


and his justice,’ 
kingdom, and his justice, out of 
world; it has given to the 
Redemption, and of the Salvation of Hu- 
manity only a narrow, individual inter- 


pretation, relating exclusively to this 


world; which denies directly the pri- 


mary attribute of God, integrality and 


universality of Providence. But the 
narrowness of faith and of intelligence 
which the different Christian churches 


have manifested, proves only that Chris- 
tianity has required, like all other living 
things, time to develope itself, to grow 
and to bear its fruits. It is now no 
longer shut up in the formulas of differing 
orthodoxies ; it has penetrated the living 


soul of Humanity. 


“oy Association the 
world may say what it pleases; it may 


the doctrine of 


Publication of 


Christianity and of 


doctrine of 
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charge it with impiety, with irreligion, 
with opposition to Christianity ; it is not 
less certain that the associative school in 
affirming the approaching union of Hu- 
manity, the advent upon earth of the king- 
dom of God and his justice, in which all 
good things will be given in abundance ; 
in devoting itself to the supreme and only 
end of the mission of Christ, in bringing, in 
fine, to the world the social interpretation 
of the Redemption and the sublime law 
of Cotiective Satvatioxn, which evi- 
dently contains the law of indivrduai sai- 
vation ; it is not less certain that the as- 
sociative school, in these conditions, and 
in these terms, is essentially Christian. 
It is certainly much more Christian than 
any of the existing churches, of each of 
which it has the right to demand, ‘ What 
have you done with the trust committed 
to you?’ 

‘* At the same time that it is the ex- 
pression of true the 
doctrine of 


Christianity, of 
Christianity of Jesus, the 
\ssociation is also the true consequence 
of the postulates of modern Philosophy. 
It affirms as the essential destiny of 
Humanity and as the law of development, 
that social order, more or less vaguely 
foreseen and virtually invoked by Philo- 
sophy, in which all rights will be recog- 
nized, all interests provided for, all neces- 
sities satisfied, all emancipations accom- 
plished, all oppressions destroyed, and 
liberty and justice universally realized.”’ 
The will contain the 
regular publication of the MSS. of Fov- 


‘* Phalange ”’ 
ricer. This alone will give the work an 


interest to all students of the 
Progress, and all believers in the Future 
of Humanity. We have been permitted 
to read many of these MSS., and can 
assure our readers that for strength, 
grandeur, and comprehensiveness, we 
know no other writings that can compare 
with them. They elevate the mind inte 


regions of thought which 


seemed im- 
possible of access, and train it to lay aside 
the narrow and one-sided mode of think- 
ing which results from modern civiliza- 
tion. 

In the religious diseusssion which is 
commenced in this number, is laid, as we 
believe, the basis of a complete recon- 
disunited and 
But 
Pha- 
most 
spir- 
it, to men of science, and to inquiring 


ciliation between those 
hostile sisters, Faith and Reason. 
we have not space to speak of the 
We commend it 


heartily to all scholars of a catholic 


lange at length. 


and earnest persons of every character. 
They will find thoughts in its pages, the 
unfolding of which to their minds, will 
make eras in their lives. 

Subseriptions received by the editors 
of the Harbinger, Brook Farm, Mass, 
Price $5 00 per annum, payable in ad- 


vance, 


Law of 


pane 


i, 


ferent eres 


oe name 
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POETRY. 4 


For the Harbinger. 
THE FUTURE. | 
BY WILLIAM W. STORY 
The air is harsh, the sky is gray and dreary, 
There is no color in the outward world, 
And I am sick at heart, and sad and weary, 
And ali my golden wings of hope are 
furled ; 
A thick numb pain upon my brain is weigh- 
ing, 
Daily I see the crowds before me stream, 
And smiling at the false part men are play- 
ing, | 


I turn to bathe in youth’s auroral dream. 


Then throbbed the brave light heart that, 
like a lover, 
Embraced the Future inits burning youth ; 
That longed its life’s great race-course to run 
over, 
And win in rapturous heat the goal of| 
Truth ; 
fancies, 


Then like the 


morning, 


blooming clouds of 


In hues aerial dipped, around me hung, | 
And answering to the passion in me burning, 
The bells of hope throughout all nature 
rung. 


| 
Then though a thousand cares and pains 


were near me, 
And I was struggling in their dizzy maze, 
There were the beckoning years that seemed 
to cheer me, 
And the fair Future swarmed with golden 
days; 
Sceptres of air my longing hands were 
grasping, 
And Faith commanded me and kept me 
strong ; 
The hands of mighty dreams my own were 
clasping, 
And I was pledged to do away the wrong ; 


= 9 


Yes! 


from my heart shot forth hope’s tender 
scion, 
That waxed until it overspread the earth, 
And Truth, arousing like a hungry lion, 
Shook its full mane, in a new era’s birth; 
Falsehood shrunk back before its path ma- 
jestic, 
And crime and sin, and all that keeps men 
low, 
And all the world became to Beauty plastic, 


And Love in life’s full sails was felt to blow. 


Thus through a happy dream forever drifting, 
My soul was nourished, till I seemed to see | 
The heart of life, like some great giant, lift- 
ing 
The » 


Then «id } swear in full and sweet affiance 
| 
i 


cy ‘vad of hate and misery 


To wed the beautiful and be its priest, 


And strengthened by heroic self-reliance, 


To struggle on till Art should be released. 


O boundless hope, thou hast not wholly faded, 


But thy young glory does not glad me now : 


This toiling soul, by cares oppressed and 
jaded, 


Hath no fair aureole glowing round its 


brow : | 


s 
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[t occupies the Future, whose fair story 
It once rehearsed in many a dreaming 
hour, 
But oe’r it hangs no bright ideal glory, 
No sweet enchantment, no resplendent 
power. 


Yes, vanished are those hues whose light 
Elysian 
Lured me along with fair deceitful ray ; 
But in their stead remains the quiet vision 
That loves the common life of every day. 
Yes! here in common life, so we but woo it 
With brave true heart, there is a task di- 
vine 
Which gives the wand of power to those 
who do it, 
And the 


opes entrance into Beauty’s 


shrine. 


Not in the distant is our greatness planted, 
But in the present, lying at our feet ; 

The actual with the ideal is enchanted 
When the soul dares the simple truth to 

greet. 

True strength is calm, forever onward moving, 
By being rather than by acting grows; 

Born from the silent constancy of loving 
The perfect power that only hath repose. 


When man’s whole nature is to Love sub- 
jected, 
All passions shall unite to do it’s will ; 
One law through all its forms shall be re- 
flected, 
One harmony its myriad notes distil. 
Tuned as our souls are unto false relations, 
To Fear, and Hate, and Jealousy, and 
Strife, 
How may we hope harmonious vibrations 


From the discordant, broken strings of life. 


The dim and distant Future haunts my being 
With a rich music, swelling like the sea 

From myriad voices all in love agreeing, — 
The holy anthem of humanity. 

Through all of life there is no ugly duty, 
Each act in Love’s transfiguration stands, 

And Order reigns, and never fading Beauty 
With smile etherial evermore commands. 


For the Harbinger. 
WORK, WHILE IT IS DAY. 
BY J. 8. DWIGHT. 
Work, —and thou wilt bless the day, 
Ere the toil be done ; — 
They that work not, cannot pray, 
Cannot feel the sun. 
God is living, working still ; 
All things work and move ; 
Work, or luse the power to will, 


Lose the power to love. 


All the rolling planets glow 


Bright as burning gold 
Should they pause, how soon they'd grow 
Colorless and cold! 
Joy and Beauty, — where were they, 
If the world stood still ? 
Like the world, thy law obey, 
And thy calling fill. 


Love to Labor owes its health, 
Will its willing powers ; 

Industry alone is wealth, 
What we do js ours, 








—_——_—» 


Load the day with deeds of thought, 
While it waits for thee ; 

Then despatch it, richly fraught, 
To Eternity. 


nS Sa ere NE RR EE ES PS 


MUSICAL REVIEW. 


OLE BULL'S CONCERT. 


We had just finished our notice of Mrs. 








Child’s Letters when, by a most unex- 
pected coincidence, we learned that the 
We heard 
him at the Melodeon on Saturday eve- 
ning. 


Norwegian was in Boston. 


The audience was only moderate- 
ly large, justifying the remark that Bos- 


tonians are never enthusiastic when an 


| artist comes a second time ; which proves 


that what enthusiasm there is, is more for 


novelties, for signs and wonders, than for 


Art. 
His music on this occasion was all of 
his own composing. Only one piece had 


we heard before, his ‘‘ Polaeca (Guer- 
rivera,’ which left a deeper impression on 
our mind, perhaps, than any other piece 
of his last year. It has a unity and a 
theme which is easily traced through. 
The orchestral parts are rich and grand. 
As they open with the drum-beat and 
prompt answering 


he seems a 


hero at the head of his army, on the eve 


chords, 


of a glorious moral conflict, inspired and 
all 


Then in a thoughtful andante the violin 


inspiring with his great purpose. 
discourses to itself, as if the hero were 
reviewing his purpose, communing with 
his soul to see if it were strong, and com- 
mitting himself to the great Source of 
strength ; suddenly he awakes from his 
meditation and with asweep of the bow, 
launches the whole orchestra again into 
the wild battle march; after which fol- 
lows the animated movement called ‘* Po- 
lacca,’’ whose long labyrinth of variations 
we will not be so idle as to follow with 
the pen. 

Of Ole Bull's compositions in general 
we must say that we feel in them a want 
of unity. They are full of genius; full 
of fire and force and tenderness; wild as 
his own Norwegian rocky coasts, and 
northern Superstitions ; full, too, of no- 
ble aspiration; while, in point of execu- 
tion, they add to a most perfect mastery of 


‘the violin an admirable knowledge of or- 


chestral effects (effects, by the way, but 
poorly brought out by the limping, uncer- 
tain, and untrained accompaniment of his 
hastily assembled orchestra that night.) 
wonderful 
therm on the 
But he 


equally abounds in wild, abrupt and ain- 


He abounds in original and 


melodies; and he floats 


waves of a rich deep harmony. 


less starts, and flights and cadences, 


which often do not so much embellish the 
idea, as they do utterly defeat and scatter 


it. And yet, in themselves separately, 


as embellishments, nothing could be more 
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beautiful. If 
musical soul 


we mistake not, his own 


is pained by this thing. 
For he knows what art is; and he knows 
the beauty and the eloquence of simple 
and sincere emotion. When he improv- 
ised upon his violin without accompani- 
ment, and introduced a slow popular air, 
there was perfect unity, and it went to 
‘That 
freshing and inspiring ; the other kept us 


the heart of every one. Was re- 


on Up-toe, first with admiration, then with 


bewilderment, and then with weariness ; 


making due allowance however for the 


orchestra. 


We say he suffers by it. Does it not 


seem as if he had exhausted the power of 


his single instrument, and were striving 
after more, of which the materials are not 
in his hands? His is the position of a so- 
lo-player, of a virtuoso, whose sphere is 
always that of exhibition of individual 
prowess before great crowds, who are pam- 
pered to excess with feeding upon novel- 
ties and prodigies. 
It 
is the form into which the musical genius 
of the It 


which genius cannot thrive. 


his ; but it is the tendency of the age. 


age is forced. is a form in 


It becomes 
necessarily dissipated. Its creations are 
restless, fragmentary, wildly aspiring, 
and without repose. It is the intense in- 


dividualism of the age, as it affects the 


sphere of Music. It is indeed a sad time 
for all artists. In such a restless period 
old lite 


to an order of society that shall do more 


of transition from an exhausted 
justice to man’s wants, genius of all kinds 


like an 
Competition and indi- 


beats the air with random wing, 
eagle in a storm. 
vidualism have done one good for art as 
for all things: they perfect and refine to 
the highest pitch the elements which are 
hereafter to form harmony. So in Music, 
this solo-playing is wonderfully develop- 
ing the 


Lie 


powers of the individual instru- 
When all 
combined in a true Is 


can 


iit. shall we have them 
Unitary Concert ! 
it not a strange anomaly that you 
hardly get two great players to play to- 
gether, to meet as equals, and merge 
themselves in a common effort to bring out 
the meaning and grandeur of a great com- 
position ' On the contrary, each requires 
to stand alone and prominent, and dwarfs 


The 


higher aspirations of artists can create 


the rest to mere accompaniment. 


only dissipated muse in this sphere.— 
When Un:ty shall be the law of all sori- 
will 
This is a hope respecting music, which 
the ! 


ety, there be orchestras of geniu 

elievers in a new Seeial order (an 
order in which Society itself shall be Mu- 
sic,) alone are privileged to entertain. 
And this belief must be our apology for 


any seeming severity in the above re- 


marks. 
We had nearly forgotten to speak of the 


* Negara.’ It would not be just to eriti- 


This is no fault of 


cise it from a single hearing. We felt it, 


It was calm, ma- 
jestic, broad and ample in its flow ; and 


and enjoyed it deeply. 


the melody which played upon the top of 
the all-pervading roar of waters, was ex- 
It 


had less of the abrupt and wild, less of 


pressive of serene religious sentiment. 


the vaguely ambitious about it, than any 
other piece. It was not brilliant, but fill- 
ed the mind with deep repose. The soli- 
tary tone of here and there an instrument, 
the response of others, and the little flights 
and passages of melody, that came and 
went like birds above the great descent of 
waters, produced a very natural effeet.— 
It was the mingling of all other objects 
and of all other sensations into the great 

Effects so 
true, and which so disappoint vulgar ex- 


on-flow of the falling lake. 


pectation by their very quietness, are 
among the surest indications of genius. 

It was a pleasure to see our friend Mr. 
Schmidt, again at the head of an orches- 
tra; although it was a trying time for 
him, chiefly owing to the novelty of the 
the allowed the 


performers to become acquainted with it. 


music, and short time 


Of the singing, by Mr. Duffield, much 
might be said in praise. 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal jus- 
tice and Universal love, to social institutions, to 
commerce, to business, to active life. 

Dr. CHanninea, 


ANDREW JACKSON. 
The time has at length come when this 
celebrated name may be pronounced, with- 


out reference to the triumphs of a party, 


or the transient political measures of a 
day. No man so distinguished in the an- 
nals of our country, bas been the object 


of such deep and lasting enthusiasm, nor 
has any one called forth more fierce and 
implacable antagonism. His personal in- 
fluence has never ceased to be of the most 
powertul character ; his public life was one 
and inseparable from his peculiar individ- 
the 


notice of the world, in the relations of a 


uality ; and though brought before 
politician, a legislator, a civilian, a soldier, 
and a high magistrate, the man was nev- 
er absorbed in the functionary ; he could 
not be viewed as a part of the machinery 
of the State 
were unable to make of him a pageant; | 


his most fervent admirers 


and under the excitement occasioned by 
projects and deeds of the most pregnant 
interest to the public, the bold, command- 
ing, high-hearted old man was never lost 
sight of or forgotten. He always seemed 
to be upon the spot, strong in the iron) 


firmness of his will,— his majestic, ven- 
erable form unshaken by the attacks of 
time and disease, a fit emblem of his ad- 
amantine inflexibility,—and his robust 
and cordial courtesy, which was extended 
alike to friend and foe, forbade the feeling 
which so often creeps over the heart, in 
the presence of official dignitaries, that 
we are dealing with men whose affections 
and sympathies are either dead, or drug- 
ged to drowsy inaction. 

The career of General Jackson, accord- 
ingly, has been always regarded in a light 
that was intensely personal. His friends, 
— and few men have had a more numer- 
ous or intimate circle of private friends, 
besides those who shared his confidence 
from political sympathy,— could scarce 
find terms sufficiently expressive to do 
justice to their admiration; while his op- 
ponents on the other hand, have exhaust- 
ed the vocabulary of scorn and indigna- 
tion, to give vent to the emotions of hos- 
tility and rage, which could net but be 
called forth, by one who so often invaded 
the sphere of their private interests or 
cherished coavictions, with the impetuos- 
ity of a whirlwind, and, as they believed, 
with its desolating effects. 

The moment after the decease of such 
a man, however, is an unfit time for adu- 
lation or reproach. The atmosphere of 
the grave must cool the fiery hostility of 
the most rancorous enemies, and temper 
the enthusiasm of the most passionate ad- 
mirers. The aged hero sleeps in the 
peaceful sepulchre of the Hermitage, and 
let 
much calmness and impartiality, as if ap 
excited or hasty step would disturb the 
slumbering dust. 


us approach his memory, with as 


We do not mean, in this place, to re- 
General 
lis measures are now. more 


view the political history of 
Jackson. 
or less a part of our public policy ; expe- 
rience will shed increasing light on their 
character; and we do not fear that they 
will fail of receiving the verdict which 
belongs to them, from the unbiassed jndg- 
ment of posterity. 

It is our purpose, at present, te dwell, 
though in the most cursory manner, on 
which the late 
President will be considered by all par- 


ties, as a distinguished expression and 


some of the ideas, of 


representative. 

Since the time of Thomas Jefferson, 
there have beex few public men more 
deeply imbued with the democratic senti- 
ment than Andrew Jackson. It is easy 
to assume the badges and watehwords of 
democracy ; Uiey are the passport to pop- 
ular favor, to public office, to political influ- 
ence, in almost every aspect of affairs ; and 
under their protection the most craven apos- 
tates from the principles of liberty, the most 
subtle enemies of human have 
crept up into eminence, which they have 


rights, 
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conspicuously disgraced. 


sense of justice, the burning instinct of 
equity, which is the source of all genu- 


ine democracy, is not the most common 


attribute of political leaders, even of 


those who would fortify their influence by 


an assumption of the name. In the soul 


of this veteran, however, we are persuad- 


ed that the sentiment of democracy was, 


if we may so say, in it seemed an 


integral part of his natur no man could 


doubt the streneth or the sincerity of his 


attachment to the principle; and if he 


i 


made no loud professions of his democrat- 
ic faith, it was because he felt that it was 
best illustrated by the devotion of his life. 
Whatever defects may be charged upon 


} 


his measures, whatever inconsistences 
may be pointed out in his eareer, whatev- 
er features may be detected in his con- 


duct at war with the elevation of his 


creed, no one can call in question his vital 


faith in the democratic idea, and his earn- 


est conviction that the course he pursu d 


was its necessary result. 


We accordingly 
at all ti: 


find General Jackson, 


nes, the unflinchin® opponent of 


monopoly and privile He saw clearly 
that the institutions of this country were 
desioned for the common benefit of all; 
hat even the semblance of partiality 
would be an anomalous feature 1n our 


government; and that laws, which were 
colleetive wisdom of the 


be ad- 
w to the 


the fruit of the 
nation, however expressed, should 


ministered with an exclusive \v 


general good. Hence his unceasing hos- 
tility to every thing like pubhe favoritism, 
to supporting the pretensions of the few 
against the rights of the many, or to in 
creasing by exclusive islation the subtle 
power of the mor terest, which Is to 
be guarded and not cherished in the coun- 
sels of a republic 

The native penetration of his mind, 
combined with an instinctive love of jus- 


led h 


insatiable char 


tice, ve the grasping and 


j 


icter of mod 


m to perce 
rn commerce ; 
blinded by the magnifi- 
he 
ble to the sweetness of its promises, and the 


gold. Hi 


gradually tending to universal domination ; 


not be 


he eould 


cence of its | revtensSions ¢ Was 1nsensl- 


splendor of its saw that it was 


that the feudal baron of the middle age 


was succeeded by the money baron of the 


nineteenth century ; and that the encroach- 


} 


ments of this power must be resisted, or 


the of 
placed in the deepest peril. 


liberties the country would be 


It was al- 
first 
the 


wavs with him a necessity of the 


moment to throw every obstacle in 
path of mercantile monopoly, to restrain 
the the of 


wealth combined for private ends, and if 


aggressions and influence 
he could not wholly destroy the gigantic 


had 


the sake of individual profits, to deprive 


corporations which been formed for 


them as far as possible 


doing evil 


The strong | 


of the means of 
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He was, however, ignorant of the true 
principles of social science ; he had ap- 
parently not reflected deeply on the real 
; he 
too much importance to political mea- 


source of prevailing evils attached 
sures ; and not perceiving that the abuses 
which he opposed were interwoven with 
the very frame-work of modern society, 
he vainly hoped for their remedy in legis- 
lative enactments, 
form. 
d 


instead of integral re- 
Hence, his m 


n of 


the im- 


‘asures Were 


late occasl rreat 


m inconvenience, 
and 


It 


with 


In many instances, of deep distress. 


was the mending of an old 


parm 


operation which 


nt 


new cloth. 


— an 
usually aggravates the difficulty which it 


is meanttocorrect. The genuine s of 


equity, which we have no doubt antmat- 


ed his endeavors, would have led him, 
under the light of a profound science of 
society, to devote his gigantic energy to 
a constructive reform, to erect a new edi- 


fice on the crumbling ruins of the antique 
structure, which he was ineffectually striv- 


ing to repair. 
I 


It has been objected to General Jack- 
Si *s pub! ch: racter that he first prac- 
tically established the ciple that the 
contests of party the spoils belong to the 
victor. Wesee no weicht in the obiec- 
tion. We believe that the principle is in 
perfect -ordance with the spirit and 


t 


purposes of our prevailing institutions of 
societv. They are founded on the idea of 
unlimited competition; they encourage 


men to take advantage of each other in 
every way not forbidden by certain arbi- 


trary rules; they make life a perpetual 


scramble for wealth or power; and, in 
the presence of this universal, fierce, and 

lentless intaronism, we certu lv ean 
see no reason why one single principle, 
which is the legitimate product of the 


system, should be selected for such bitter 
vituperation, while the system itself, - 

the foul and haggard mother of such a 
brood of abominations, — should be cher- 
ished with all the tenderness of love, and 


protected from even the breath of suspi- 
cion, as if her virgin innocence were too 
It is 


an outrageous procedure to attack the 


holy even to be called in question. 


character of a man, because he adopts a 
principle in one of its applications, which 
we are defending and acting on with all 
our might in ten thousand others. Either 
say that the principle of unlimited compe- 
tition is false and infernal in itself; or 
cease to raise an outcry against It when 
it is brought into the service of popular 
elections. For ourselves, we repudiate 
with loathing and indignation the whole 
We hold 
it the most cunning invention of the devil 


We 


from 


system of social competition. 


to cheat man out of his destiny. 


would banish it from commerce, 


trade, from industry, from all dealings 


between man and man; and substitute for 


‘rit - 





+ 


it the principle which binds the Universe 
in its sweet and strong embrace, namely, 
But 


with the hollow pretence, which would 


attraction and cooperation. away 
attack a principle in polities, while it 
Do not 


condemn one cluster of polsonous he rries 


clings to it every where else. 


while you are quaffing 


the juice of oth- 
ers from the same vine, as if it were the 
nectar of gods. 

The question forces itself upon our at- 
tention, What actual results have been 
gained to the cause of political equality 
or social justice from the influence of 
General Jackson ? 

His triumph was hailed as the salva- 


tion of the country ; the friends « ° \reedom 


rejoiced in it as a death-blow to aristo- 
cratic pretension; it gave the vantage 


cround to equality in its great battle with 


privil The enthusiasm of the mass- 
es was aroused by their confidence in 
such a resolute leader, and the name of 


democracy was crowned with honor in 
many places where before it had been a 


But if we look 


in the condition of 


hissing and a bye-word. 
for any vital changes 
the oppress d, any guarantee for the ele- 
vation of the laborer to equality with the 
employer, any preparation for the univer- 
sal spread of edutation, riches, and hap- 
piness among those who now bear the hea- 
viest burds ns of society, we shall assured- 


ly look in vain. Genera) Jackson was 
raised to power by the votes of the work- 
ing-men of this country ; with insignifi- 
cant exceptions, they were devoted to his 
interests; he held a place in their hearts 
which few men have occupied ; they gath- 
ered rovnd him with enthusiastic alacrity 
as their chosen chief in the fierce contest 
But 


the evils, under which they suffer, have 


with monopoly and exclusiveness. 


by no means disappeared ; they have not 
even diminished in magnitude ; they are 
daily on the inerease. What degree of 
encroachment on popular rights he pre- 
vented, it may not be easy to estimate ; but 
certain it is, he has failed to establish the 
prosperity of the masses on a solid foun- 
dation. ‘The accursed spirit of commer- 
cial monopoly is still vigorous and active ; 

is transacted on fictitious 
toil of the 


made the instrument of the crafty ; and 


large business 


capital ; the industrious is 


fierce, competitive selfishness, like Ish- 


mael in the desert, is waging war on 


every thing which does not bring money 
to its purse. The hero of the Hermitage 
looked with instinetive detestation on the 


has 


brought such woe into the world; he saw 


huge, over shadowing tree, which 
its character ; he lopped off single branch- 
es of its rank growth; but he did not lay 
This is a work that 
We 


need an organic change in the structure 


the axe to its root. 


no political reforms alone can effect. 


of society ; the substitution of justice for 





~~ 


fraud, of love for force, of the kingdom of 


Heaven the reign Satan. 


for of Men 
must cease to bow down before the golden 


calf in the wilderness, and yield with @lad 


devotion to the Eternal laws of Providence 

TL: . = i — aan 
This consummation can be brought about 
only by the establishment of unity of in- 
terests in all the relations of men. Society 
must be made to revolve on a new pl 
and place the centre of harmony in uni- 


versal attraction. 


TO OUR FRIENDS IN ASSOCLATION. 
We trust that our brothers of the differ- 


ent Associations in the United States w 
exclusive 
A |- 


} 
i 


not regard the Harbinger as the 


) } 


organ of the Brook Farm Phalanx. 


though issued from its press, it is inten 


Os- 


ed, that it should represent as far as } 


sible, the interests of the general move- 


h such 


ment which is 


now spread yr wit 


encouraging progress throughout the land 


I 


We shall from time to time present such 


accounts of the condition and prospects of 


that Phalanx, as we may think suited to 


promote the advancement of the common 


cause ; but we hope also that we shal] bi 
able to communicate equa teresting 
intelligence from other Associations which 
are laboring in on with us for the es- 


tablishment of the true order 
There 


Associationists, 


is a bond be tween a 


which cannot exist, w 


such power in any other relations De- 
voted to a grand, peaceful re ut 
onee conservallv' ind ii ] aiming to 
do equal justice to the Past and the Fu- 
ture; believi go that tl Ss] t of antago- 
nism is the direst curse of society ely- 


ing on the practical realization of the Di- 


vine Law, and not on anv fancies or - 
yectures: and strong in the convictio 
that organized union is the true source of 
power, they are connected in a living 
hartnony such as « rely be f 1 be- 
tween 1 i l WwW t us 
source of the highest gratification if 1 
Harbinger shall prove the means of ¢ 
menting this union more closely: wl 
we shall be deeply mortified, if it should 
assume a less universal character, than 
the Journals devoted to the cause « f As- 
sociation whose place it supplies 

We flatter ourselves that we shall be 


promptly sustained in our course by the 


different Associations in whose behalf we 


shall presume from time to time to speak. 
have honored and 


In many of them we 


dear friends, men with whom it would be 
a privilege to labor in any cause; in oth- 
ers, a few members are only known to us 
by name; but we hope to become better 
acquainted ; and that we may 


meet on 


common ground in the columns of the 
Harbinger. 


We shall 


such communications from our friends, one 


ol ud 


always be to receive 
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and all, as they tay please to favor us 


1 


with, to make our paper the record not 


only of scientific principles, but of actual 


experiente in Assoeiative life, and to be- 
come the medium of such discussion, in- 

rv, and intelligence, as it may be 
thought desirable to bring before the pub- 
lie For this purpose let our brother As- 


sociationists everywhere regard this Jour- 


nal as theirs, no less than it is our own. 
With the great interest which is now 
vakene th rinciples of Associa- 
tion, t! ire numbers of persons in all 
parts of tt country who a seeking for 
light and truth on the subject: many of 
these ar ite correspondence with 
us we ho h will be content if here- 
fter we reply to their uiries, through 
the medium of the Ha ver, and thus 
vive a wider diffusion to th princip!] S, for 
which W SO ¢ 1estly court exam Lllon 


icp We greatly r 


‘ LnSerl| t. hit! 


rret to learn that the 


+ 


rto published at 


Cincinnati by Dr. Brisbane, has been dis- 
continued for want of adequate support. 
From the s ns we have seen of that 
paper, we sh ld supp e tn: Its spirited, 
earnest, and free hearted character, would 
have commanded an extensive circulation 
at the West. It has been filled with a 


wreat variety of matter, readable almost 


from beginning to end, frank, cordia} and 


honest, and free to a marvellous extent 
from any thing like pretence or quackery. 
Why such a paper should have languish- 


| 
ed 


In the enlightened Queen City, whose 
inhabitants are generally ready to patronize 
1 good thing, we cannot imagine. In- 
deec, we cannot but hope that it may yet 
revive, and that its able Exitor will hesi- 
tate before tulfilling the intention which he 
in es, ** of ploughing corn and hoe- 
ne potatoes rather than edit a paper 
devoted to the interests of humanity 
Still, whatever may be the result, we are 


hear from Dr. Brisbane 
has too free and independent 
a spirit. too much hex and 


irt conscience, 


to hold his peace, in the midst of the great 
which stalk h the land 


thouch not unrebuked. 


evils throug 


un- 


daunted, 


Cassivs 
BELL. 
American,’’ e 
of West, 


nounced, tho 


M. Ci Wittram C 


The first numbers of the 


AY AND 


‘+ True 
dited by that eloquent son 


the Cassius M. Clay, are an- 


igh we have not yet had a 


sight of them. ‘This paper, devoted to the 
ot 
State, and conducted with the rare talent 
the the 


pledge, will be eagerly read every where, 


discussion Slavery in a slaveholding 


for which name of Editor is a 
will be received with cordial weleome and 
bitter curses, — a fate which a true and 
living production, in this period of subver- 
sion, never escapes, and need not shun. 


Our friends at the South, however, ought 
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to be glad at the appearance of such a 
publication. It may arouse them to re- 
flection on the subject, far more thar the 
denunciations of our Northern Abolition- 
ists, and when once their minds are led to 
inquiry, they may rejeice to find in the 
doctrine of Association a safe and simple 
remedy for the evils of slavery, without 
incurfing the dangers which are now re- 
carded as the inevitable result of emanci- 
pation.— We perceive that an attempt has 
been made in certain quarters, to excite a 
pr 

that its General Agent, Mr. William C. 
Bell, is a professed infidel. We hope that 


th } 
ul 


ws doctrine 


widice against the paper, from the fact 


will not be established in 
conscience, for if the Edi- 


turs of a publication are to be made res- 


any court of 


ponsible for the religious and moral errors 
of its publishers, it would be a ‘** bur- 
j 


den too heavy for a man that hopes for 
At least, we trust that the re- 


and 


heaven. 
} 


sponsibility 


admits of ‘* limitation,”’ 


that it does not extend to the morals of 
the carriers, or news-boys, which it might 


do with quite as much justice in this ease 
asin the other. And after all, perhaps it 
may turn out that Mr. William C. Bell 
may safely be trusted with settling the 
accounts of a newspaper, without expos- 
ing its subscribers to the contagion of his 
We 


views with Mr. Be 


infidelity. have had several inter- 


ll, have conversed with 
him freely on various subjects, as well as 
on the True American, and though 2 
genuine child of Kentucky, whe carries 
his heart in his hand, we should never 
have dreamed that his orthodoxy was not 
immaculate, if we had not been apprised 


We hope the 


have a 


of the fact in cther ways. 
Tri e 
career, In 5] 


of its Editor, or the theology of its Agent. 


will 


of the 


American prosperous 


ite consclientiousness 


Sicns or Procress.—No age has been 
wholly dead to the great hope which now 
causes so many hearts to he at W ith new 
joy. There has always been a foreboding, 
a dim presentiment, if nothing more, of a 
high and true life hereafter to be realized 
A noble 


present has been a constantomen to guide 


on earth. discontent with the 
the lover of universal harmony to fairer 
scenes which future times would unfold to 
all. 

The visions of the Hebrew prophets are 
filled with lofty anticipations of great good 
to be enjoyed by men ; they so lived im the 
ideal harmony and blessedness, in the ad- 
vent of which they had no less confidence 
than in the pervading Providence which 
was their guiding star, that they often 
lost sight of intervening realities; and 
be 
deseription of the Divine Order of Society, 


where can found a more sublime 


than in those words, which have floated 
down the stréam of ages from the echo 


of their song! The master minds of 
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the 
same lofty hope; it has been expressed 


other nations have been faithful to 
in varied forms, from the Grecian Plato to 
the English More; now it has been set 
forth in the grave speculations of phil- 
osophy, and now has enkindled the holi- 
But the attempt to 


embody the convictions thus deeply cher- 


est fires of poetry. 


ished, in living, organic institutions, has 
This 
is without deubt the great problem of our 


been reserved for the present age. 
day. Men may shut their eyes to the 
fact; they may affect to disbelieve or 
despise it ; but it cannot so easily be hud- 
dled the still 


returns with new force, are social 


out of sight; question 


How 
relations to be brought into harmony with 
the 
awake, which will take no rest until the 


nature of man! and a spirit is now 


true solution be found. Al inquiries into 
subordinate and partial reforms will at 
length be seen to concentrate upon this; 
and men will be convinced that no true 
progress can be attained under false social 
arrangements, just as no real health can 
be enjoyed in an atmosphere which embo- 
The 


interest which is now felt in the applica- 


sems a secret, but deadly poison. 


tion of just principles to actual society, the 
harmonic union of a high and pure theory 


with vigorous action that is now forming 


in many souls, we hail asa sure sign of 


We 


better day is coming, is near at hand.— 


human advancement. know that a 


This deep upheaving of the elements of 


society is to prepare the erection of a bet- 
ter structure, a true home for man, a tem- 
ple worth: of universal humanity. 

= In the Social Monitor and Orphan's 
Advocate, published in the Christian City 
of Boston, by the Misses Fellows, we no- 
tice constant advertisements of children to 
be given away, or who want places. — 
They are of all ages, from the infant, 
whose feeble ery has hardly claimed the 
care of parental affection, to those whose 
labor might make it a tolerable bargain 
to ‘** take ”’ 

We are told that Hindoo mothers com- 


them. 


mit their children to the Ganges, to ensure 
them the especial favor of their Divinities. 
But no religious fanaticism impels Amer- 
ican mothers to cast their children upon 
the cold and uncertain currents of the 
world. 
erty or of shame, that conquers the tender- 
est of feelings, and makes even the hu- 
man mother abandon her young. 
Many of the children advertised, are 
doubtless orphans. 
our minds. 
of children shows a degree of moral sub- 
version, inferior to that exhibited when a 
whole community leaves the most sacred 
of its duties, to be casually and imperfect- 
It will 


ly performed. perhaps be said 


This is yet worse, to | 


[ 
| 
| 


It is the terrible necessity of pov- 
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vidual benevolence is watchful, and that 
charity has a thousand hearts and hands 
constantly in herservice. Pitiful apology ! 
When shall we learn that Society cannot 
be relieved of the.solemn obligations 
which God imposes upon it, by the endeav- 
ors, however praiseworthy, of a few indi- 
viduals. Terrible too is the recompense 
it reaps; the poisons that corrupt the 
whole social body, and break out in ulcers 
all over it, are both the evidence and the 
punishment of the crime. Is there not 
philanthropy enough to seek, at least, for 
some method by which Society can se- 
cure the just education, physical, moral 
and mental, of a// its children! Ina word, 
shall not charity be made social, provi- 
dential, and preventive, instead of being 
individual, accidental, and only curative ! 


We shall recur to this subject again. 


WHAT DO YOU PROPOSE? 
We have often been asked, What do 
the 


themselves, in the reform to which they 


friends of Association propose to 


are devoted. Let us answer in a few 


words, —by the systematic organization 
of labor, to make it more efficient, pro- 


ductive, and attractive; in this way, to 


provide for the abundant gratification of 


all the intellectual, moral, and physical 
wants of every member of the Associa- 
tion; and thus toextirpate the dreadful in- 
equalities of external condition, which now 
make many aspects of society so hideous ; 
and to put all in possession of the means 


of leading a wise, serene and beautiful 


lite, in accordance with the eternal laws of 


God and the highest aspirations of their 


own nature. ‘This in modern society is 
the exception and not the rule, among all 
classes. Are we not laboring for an end 
which should command the respect and 
sympathy of every sincere philanthropist! 
Is it not worth while for the most cultiva- 
ted and intelligent minds, at least to look 
at a remedy which promises to eradi- 
cate absolute poverty, do away with the 
the 


tioner and constable useless functionaries, 


temptations to crime, make execu- 
diffuse inward contentedness and peace, 
and thus bless the whole population! 
This reform is based upon the practical ap- 
plication of Christianity to the arrange- 
ments of society, under the guidance of an 


accurate and profound science. ‘T'é doubt 


its practicability or its final aecomplish- 


The individual abandonment | 


that there are Orphan Asylums, that indi- | 


ment, would be to eall in question both 
science and religion at once. 

U> The proposal to institute a course 
of Lectures on the Doctrine of Associa- 


tion in the principal towns and cities of 


the Union meets with a favorable response, 


as far as we have heard any expression of 


opinion. Let our friends freely commu- 
nicate their views to the Central Commit- 


tee in New York, and use every endeavor 





— — 


to sustain the enterprise in a manner be- 
coming its great importance. 





[RISH REPEAL. 

‘* Dear Liberty !’’ cries the Dublin Na- 
tion, at the close of an article full of an 
lrishman’s fiery enthusiasm, ‘‘ Come ! — 


come quickly !— we are athirst for Free- 
dom!’’ We are not without sympathy 
with the repealers; one nation ought no 
more to be absorbed and lost in another, 
than two hands should be joined into one. 
We believe in the unity of nations, but 
not in confused and unjust agglomeration. 
But will the liberty the Nation so earn- 
estly invokes, clothe all the naked and 
feed all the hungry of Ireland, teach all 
the ignorant, and give every man the po- 
sition in society fur which nature designs 
him! Unless it does this it is not liberty, 
but only a modified form of oppression. 
It is good as a means to something bet- 
ter ; means to 
That could hardly be 


reckoned a favorable change for Lreland, 


sometimes, too, it is a 


something worse. 


which only opened to her peasantry the 
peculiarly civilized and happy condition 
of the manufacturing population in free, 
enlightened, Christian England. Of liberty 
which consists mainly in the right to 
starve, the world has had something too 
much already. 
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91-2 a. M.,and5p. mM. Sunday excepted. 
N. R. GERRISH. 
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